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Character Sketch. 


MRS. HENRY FAWCETT. 
In Mrs. Fawcett’s personality and record we 
have to recognise a life of the greatest nobility 
of purpose and cf considerable achievement ; but, 
at the same time, a life of curbed possibilities and 
checked powers. 

For Millicent Garrett Fawcett is by nature 
and training a stateswoman, and one who as such 
might have become great. It is in the House 
of Commons that her powers would have (and 
for the public welfare should have) found their 
fruition ; and whatever she may do outside the 
statesman’s career in the people’s service is only 
a shadowy indication of what she might have 
done, had not sex been now a more effectual 
barrier than ever class was against “an open 
career to talent.” 

I say that Mrs. Fawcett was “cut out” by 
pature for a Parliamentary career, because her 
talents are exactly those that succeed in Parlia- 
ment, and are less available in any other direc- 
tion. Her power on the public platform is 
considerable ; it is quite considerable enough 
to ensure her a large following of respect- 
ful and admiring constituents who would 
return her to Parliament again and again. 
But it is not a popular orator style; it is 
powerful by its logic, not by its appeal to the 
emotions—it moves the reason and the con- 
science; it does not sway and command by 
magnetic force. But in these characteristics it 
is precisely a “ House of Commons style.” Just 
what her public speaking lacks is what the House 
dislikes—just what it posseeses is what the House 
attends to and respects. In the substance of her 
addresses, too, her keen logic, her grasp of prin- 
ciples, and her precision of statement are no less 
striking than her avoidance of epigram, her fear 
of pathos, her calmness and unexcitability. The 
House of Commons was Mrs. Fawcett’s normal 
sphere—a high place in the ranks of the states- 
men of the day, her certain reward—but that 
prejudice still closes democratic statescraft to 
the sex to which Elizabeth of England, Catherine 
of Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria, and so many 
other conspicuously able rulers of great public 
affairs from the throne have belonged. 

Held politically only on a par with lunatics, 
infants, convicts who have not finished their 
sentence, and paupers still eating the bread that 
they have not earned, what has this large and 
clear-brained woman done ? 

Millicent Garrett belongs to a family of which 
several of the female members have shown ability 
and public spirit beyond the ordinary. Her 
elder sister is the well-known physician, Dr. | 


Elizabeth Garrett Auderson. Her younger 
sister, Miss Agnes Garrett, was the first woman | 
to take up house decoration as a business, and 


ee 


has made a success of it in every way. A third 
sister, Mrs. Cowell, was a member of the London 


School Board from 1873 to 1876; and though a | 


quiet one, was much appreciated by her fellow- 
members. It is not often that one family of 
sisters produces so much and such varied talent. 

Millicent Garrett was born at Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, in 1847. Sho was educated at home 


till she was thirteen, and then went toa school | 


at Blackheath. But her best education was 


voluntary, for while quite a child she read, of | 
her own accord, works of serious thought, and 
was especially impressed by Mill’s ‘‘ Liberty ” and 
Carlyle’s “ Cromwell.” 

When she was still a month or two under 


MRS, HENRY FAWCETT. 


twenty, she was married, and by great good | 


fortune her husband was 2 man of an intellect 
and a character to encourage and aid her develop- 
ment instead of repressing it. Indeed, he was 
obliged, by the circumstance that he was totally 
blind, to call her in to work beside him in every 
way, and it would probably be hard for herself to 
say whether the expansion of her mind that she 
gained by his knowledge, in the course of aiding 
in his career—or whether the help that he 


his political labours--was the most valuable 
result of this marriage, or which of tho pair 
gained most by the union of their lives. 

Henry Fawectt will always be a standing 
illustration of what can be accomplished by will 
and intelligence under the great disadvantage of 
loss of sight. Born in 153%, he was deprived of 


[*fewepaper. 
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his sight by a gun accident in 1858, He had 
already graduated at Cambridge with high 
mathematical honours, but of course, at twenty- 
five, his career was yet to make. He himself 
told the world how at first life seemed ended to 
him; but how his eister, after giving time for 
the first shock to pass away, proposed to him 
that she should help him to surmount his 
troublo; how she promised to read to him and 
write for him, and encouraged him to believe 
that he could yet do the world service; so that 


he gained courage, and wrote various articles, 
_ and finally a book, on one cf his favourite sub- 


jects, “ Political Economy,” which was published 
in 1863, and led to such recognition that he 
waselected professor of that subject in Cambridge 
University. In 1865, he was elected to 
Parliament. And then came his marriage, and 
Mrs. Fawcett entered as devotedly into helping 
him to find life worth living through his work as 
his sister had done previously. 

If Fawcett thus owed so much to women, he 
amply and generously repaid their help by his un- 
failing and undaunted support of the cause of 
women. While he lived and sat in Parliament, 
his voice was never wanting in the debates on 
the Women’s Suffrage Bill; and in his speeches 
to his Parliamentary constituents, women’s 
interests were ever fearlessly advocated. It ,is 
perhaps difficult to understand now, for the 
vounger generation, how much courage there 
was needed for such advocacy in those early 
days ; how ridiculous to some minds and how 
offensive to many others was the idea of the 
independence of women, their higher education 
and their political power. Men like Mill, 
Stansfeld, Jacob Bright, Peter Taylor, and 
Fawcett literally risked their Parliamentary 
position and their reputation as practical, clear- 
headed, and trustworthy politicians, together 
with any expectation of Government office, by 
advocating the claims of women. The nobler 
they, because they dared loss of reputation and 
power for a class that then scemed to care so 
little for its own cause! Yet each and all of 
the men who did so were inspired and en- 
couraged by women in their homes; and it is 
to Helen Taylor, Mentia Taylor, Ursula Bright, 
Caroline Stansfeld, aad Millicent Faweett, after 
all, that we owe the work that those generous 
men did for women in the House and in the 
public mind in the early “ seventies.” 

Yet, partly from the supreme ability of the first 


| advocates, but more to the long ptior working 
received in his studies and the advancement of | 


of silent economic forces (as briefly indicated in 
another article in this issue), the woman’s cause 
mado strides more rapid than perhaps avy 
revolution so vast ever did make. One illus- 
tration may suffice to indicate this fact. Mrs. 
Fawcett joined the first Women’s Suffraye 
Society on its formation in 1860, and took part in 
tho first open public moeting held to advocate 


290 | 


the womau’s vote in 1870. That meeting was 
positively broken up in confusion by a kind of 
mob violence, so shocked was the public by the 
appearance on & platform of women. This 
happened in Hackney; five short years after- 
wards the Borough of Hackney returned me, 
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Tue “lauders of times past ” who are always to 
be found in connection with every great social 
change, often ask why there should be a ‘‘ New 


pss the professional employments of 
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Fawcett became M.P. for the same borough in Architects on 
1874, and the Hackney electors were taught to 
tolerate, if their “ Liberalism ” could not admit 
as valid, his fearless arguments for women’s 
freedom. I well remember their doubtful faces 
and unwilling applause when once he “ took the 
bull by the horns,” and pointed out to a great 


The “ root of the matter ” is to be found in the none 


industrial changes that this century has seen. 
Those ch , taking away ever more and more 
of the wor done in the home by the women of 
previous times, have thrust more and more girls, 
whether they would or whether they would 
not, out into the world to earn a livelihood. This 
is no matter of conjecture. It is a fact shown 
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Established Church or bring in the Tory party. 
“This is nothing to do with the matter,” said 
their fearless member; “ if women think the 
Church and Toryism right, you are tyrants to 
refuse them the power to uphold those opinions. 


available, and are full of interest and suggestion 
for thought. 

_ It is dbvious that so vast an alteration 
in the conditions under which women as & 
sex are living must be reflected and represented 
in every department of life; they must be 
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from her pen, and ehe wrote the article “ Commu- 
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home, as ‘“ the unoccupied class.” The un- 
remunerated class, alas ! they too often are ; but 
they are amongst the hardest-worked and the 
most skilled of all labourers, and decidedly ought 
to have as a heading something which implies 
their busy labour and their consequent earning 
of their own livelihood. However, following the 


Wrangler,” she silenced for all time much of 
cavil and doubt. The pleasure that her mother 
must have felt that her child should thus prove 
and vindicate the intellectual abilities of their 
sex may well be imagined ; but Mrs. Fawcett 
said no word of boast or pride, In her earlier 
years she had shown that an “ advanced ” 
woman, a “ platform ” woman, could be a good 
housekeeper and a devoted wife; it was now 
her happy lot to be allowed to show that the 
child of such a mother had health of body and 
strength of brain enough to gain the blue ribbon 
of intellectual scholarship. But her reserved 
disposition stood her now in good stead—she 
* made no boast. 

Mrs. Faweett is still in her prime; and 80 
fast does our emancipation move, that it may 
yet be that the House of Commons will open its 
doors, before her day is done, to receive one 
whose services to the State in the capacity 
of a Member of Parliament would be the crown 
of a useful and distinguist ed life. 

Frorence Fenwick MILLER. 


and increased their activities. In a very 


have deprived them of it. 


independence of men. To make the bearing of 
this fact yet more clear, it must be added that 
there are only some nine million adult men who 
earn wages, 80 that, setting altogether aside the 
domestic work of wives and daughters (work 
none the less arduous and important because it 
is not returned as such by the census makers 
and earns no legal pay), there are further almost 
half as many women as there are men facing the 
world outside the home to earn their own live- 
lihood. 

The increase in the proportion of women 
thus struggling for themselves is far greater 
each successive decade than is the increase 
of population. Accordingly, it follows that 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT Was cut off in the | the claims of women to the benefits of inde- 
thirty-second year of his age, supposed to have | pendence and consideration by the law and 
heen poisoned. the State are ever-growing ones. No other ex- 

= * * * planation need be sought for the rise and 
fie Recent experiments show that California | progress of the woman’s movement. 
redwood is the most nearly fireproof of all Here are some of the figures from the English 
building woods known. census, taking first those that correspond to the 


now than were doing 80 twenty years ago. 


minds that the conditions of law, custom 


years ago are out of place in regard to 


and so new. 


—_—————_—— than their fore-mothers , it is only that all 


with merchandise, aud steamships carrying 
wealth of the uttermost parts of the earth, 
other analogous alterations in civilisation 
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ones selected from the United States return 

going on afterwards to other English se 
trades and businesses—for the increase of the 
number of women in trade and the lower walks 
of industrialism is no less remarkable than the 
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This extraordinary increase in every depart- 
ment of professional labour has its parallel in 
ractically all other spheres of paid industry. 
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So the tale goes on ; in almost every class of 
employment, mental and bodily, the women 
workers have greatly multiplied their numbers 


classes the number of workers has decreased ; only 
in shirt-making and plain needlework, in lace- 
making, straw-plaiting, and one or two other 
small industries; and in these cases it is not 80 
much that the women have left the work as that 
changes of fashion or improvements in machinery 


The net result is as stated above. Apart from 
the women who work in their own homes, there 
are nearly half as many women as there are men, 
all told, working for wages or profits; and a 


the 


few 


million more in round figures are thus working 


It cannot but be seen by the most prejudiced 


and 


opinion as to women that served for the almost 
exclusively domestic sex of fifty and a hundred 


the 


present-day women, in conditions so different 


Yet the women of to-day do not work more 


the 


work that those older women did could be done 
in the home: and steam-engines working 1 
factories, and steam- engines pulling trains laden 


the 
and 
and 


our social state, have changed the conditions for 
women’s labour. Times change, aud whether 
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we will or no, whether we think it for our best 
interests or no, we perforce change with them. 
There is no help for it. All that our efforts can 
do is to accommodate ourselves to our circum- 
stances and environment as rapidly as possible, 
and so save needless suffering from fruitless 
resistance and want of adaptation to our unalter- 
able surroundings. F. F 


The Dalesman’s Love, 
A WESTMORELAND STORY. 
By Manuz E. NIcHOLLs, 


CHAPTER I. 
Ir was towards the close of day in a Westmore- 
land village. Of course it had been raining—in 
that part of the world that almost goes without 
saying—but for once the clouds had lifted, and 
the golden sunlight poured out with twofold 
radiance after its long banishment. 

The school-house stood on a og eminence, 
and the little schoolmaster, after had locked 
the door, paused, and in a leisurely fashion 
surveyed the landscape. 

There was all the tender beauty of departing 
day about it; the green trees, intermingled with 
the white and brown houses of the village, 
positively shone with the combined influences 
of past rain and present sun. The mountains 
lay beyond in dreamy distances, whilst close at 
hand the bark of a sheep dog and the low of 
cattle recalled the mind to the busy farming life 
going on around. 

The old dominie pocketed the key and made 
for the road, where a big lad was just taking a 
pail of spring water from a little lass with in- 
tent to carry her burden home for her. 

‘Dick, I want to speak to thee, lad ; can’st 
thou come a step with me?” 

Dick, heavy and awkward looking, dropped his 
side of the pail in his haste to touch his cap to 
the schoolmaster, the pail swung against the 
little girl, spilling some of its contents in 50 
doing. 

“Ye are clumsy, Dick Thompson, ye've slapt 
(spilt) watter over my clean pny 

Maggie, disregarding his kind intention and 
noting only its untoward results, gave him a 
swift indignant glance from under her sun- 
bonnet, then with a toss of her brown curls, she 
ony fee a idtendn with the 
pail firmly gri y both hands. 

The big jad looked ruefully after the child 
whilst he slowly rubbed the back of his ear in a 
meditative way. 

Poor Dick could never entertain two ideas at 
once ; he had wished to be respectful to the 
schoolmaster—kind to Maggie; to his discom- 
fiture he found he had offended one, and the 
other he kept waiting in the middle of a muddy 
road, whilst he gazed, and slowly realised his 
clumsiness. 

‘Come, Dick, my lad, she’s out of sight now, 
and I want to have a few words with you about 
Jim. He's in trouble again—playing tricks in 
school this morning, and, I hear, playing tricks 
on some of the village folks last night. He calls 
them only ‘ jokes,’ but it seems to me that his 
jokes will get him expelled from school, and if 
he goes on they may get him into prison one of 
these days. Now, Dick, he’s got no father, and 
you are turned nineteen—you must look to 
him.” 

“‘ He taks nay notice on me, sir,” replied Dick, 
who had now concentrated his mind on Jim, so 
knew better where he was. 

Then, as they walked along in the gathering 
evening, the old man talked long and earnestly 
to the younger one, trying to make his responsi- 
bility clear and to draw from him some definite 
resolves, winding up with the appeal— 

“Jim is the brightest, merriest lad in all the 
country-side, but, without care and watchfulness, 
his easiness may lead him into endless trouble. 
Your mother is delicate, you are the only one 
that can watch over him, and try to guide him a 
bit. You'll probably get no thanks for it. But, 
Dick, will you promise to do it?” 

They had reached Mr. Dale’s gate. 1t was not 
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‘ ‘ : ing, formed the lad’s one beauty. 
Oh, woman ! sacrifice may still be thine— 1 guess it will be atowid work, but I’ll do 
More fruitful than the souls ye did resign 


my best, Master Dale, I promise you.” ; 
To sated masters ; from your lives, so real, They shook hands, and the dominie went in. 
Will shape itself a pure and high ideal. 


Dick stood for some minutes pondering as he 
race ttaed cur ensseopon ves |TUNNMY SMG ety heft st bea 0 
Till, finding nowhere, lated love shall rise 5 
To higher planes, where passion may look pale, 


promise, and he was realising what it entailed. 
He took it earnestly, as he took everything, from 
But charity's white light shall never fail. 
Emi.y PFEIFFER, 


scientiousness. 


it seemed it should be kept at all costs. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL, 


Tue offices of which are at 12, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, was established by a little group 
of people, who after several years’ endeavour to 
organise working women, had become convinced, 
1st: that there was great need for the careful 
and systematic collection and publication of 
facts about the conditions of women’s work, and 
2nd: that the position of working women might 
be ameliorated in various ways by the organising 
of recreative clubs, by the training and develop- 
ing of greater skill in certain occupations, and 
in some instances by alterations of the law. On 
the 26th of Nov., 1894, a conference was held at 
Holborn Town Hall, to which a large number of 
societies and institutions were invited to send 
delegates. The chair was taken in the morning 
by Sir John Hutton, at that time Chairman of 
the London County Council, in the afternoon 
by Canon Scott Holland, and in the evening by 
Mr. Haldane, M.P. It was resolved that the 
Council should have no restrictions of creed or 
political party, and that its work should be 
carried out by a series of committees. These 
committees are as follows :— 


for his brother had not struc 


of a wild and frisky kitten. 


but determinedly followed them. 


of warning him against getting into scra) 


for reckless, merry 
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A Finance Committee, to obtain funds for 
work approved by the Central Council; to in- 
spect accounts periodically, and to report. 

An Investiyation Committee, to obtain and 
schedule information concerning conditions of 
women’s employments. Among the subjects 
which this committee wiil investigate are: 
Women’s and children’s employment in shops, in 
season trades, in unhealthy trades, in trades 
where women compete with men, the sanitation 
of workshops, etc. 

An Educational Committee, to arrange debates, 
discussions, and lectures to working women’s 
clubs and societies; and to draft leaflets and 
pamphlets embodying information on special 
legal and industrial points. 

‘A Statistical Committee, to collect and tabu- 
late information already existing in Government 
Blue Books, foreign publications, the local 
press, etc. 

An Organisation Committee, to assist and pro- 
mote trade organisations, technical and other 
classes, social clubs, etc. 

A. Parliamentary and Legal Committee, to 
watch parliamentary proceedings, to note special 
and test cases in the law courts, and to promote 
such legislative action as the Central Council 
may consider desirable. This committee should 
also take an active part in the election of women 
to various public bodies and in their appoint- 
ment to public offices. 
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sad. He continued his work, but he f 


his mind. 
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Peace to the odalisque, whose morning glory 
Ts vanishing, to live alone in story ; 


wrong 


lending so willing an ear. 


before. 
particular way!" he silently reasoned. 


the services at the Primitive Methodist chapel to 
the comic songs he heard Jim lilting about the 


house. He meditated on and sought for the 
meaning of every fresh thing with due con- 


But, the next morning, when the startling 
news had circulated in the village that the old 
and well-beloved dominie had died in the night 
of heart disease, the promise assumed larger and 
even more solemn proportions in Dick’s mind, 
for it had been given to one dead, so that to him 


Besides that, he did not like to see his widuwed 
mother so frequently fretted by hearing of Jim's 


escapades. 
The idea of his being in any way accountable 
him before, but 
after it had taken thorough hold of him, nothing 
could be more touchingly comical than hi 
a and continual care and oversight of the 
It might have reminded an onlooker of a 
large sheep-dog trying to control the movements 


If handsome little Jim, with his bold blue 
eyes and fearless ways, slipped out to plan some 
mischief with a group of boys at the village 
corner, Dick’s large proportions came lounging 
up, and he leant silently against some wall near, 
from which no hints or taunts of any kind 
would move him; and, if the mischiof-makers 
departed to hold council elsewhere, Dick quietly 


At first Jim violently resisted this supervision, 
butwhen he found that not only was Dick capable 


when he was in thom, was the first at lending him 
a helping hand out again, his enmity to the 
pone care ee a natural death ; and so 
nearly ten years slipped away with many scra 
Pen tat no serious yaickial, 


The lads were now men. The mother had 
been laid to rest, and, the grass being green 
above her grave, Dick was now possessor and 
master of the little Cumberland Dalesman’s 


It was that busiest of all seasons with the 
Westmoreland farmers, haytime. The long 
shadows were beginning to fall across the 
meadow where Dick, surrounded by his farm 
servants, was working. Some of the village folk 
had come up to help with the last cart-fulls ; the 
girls in fresh prints, and the men in marvellously 
coloured wideawakes, brightened up the field ; 
there was plenty of laughter and fun going on 
as well as work, but Dick did not join in it, he 
was not looking his usual self that evening. 

He pushed a long wynd of hay into a heap, 
then lifted it in his strong brawny arms on to a 
waiting sledge, after this, he paused a moment 
and looked across a field to a distant corner, 
shaded by trees. His eyes were clouded and 


glanced at the spot where Jim, carelessly leaning 
on a rake, stood talking to a young girl—a girl 
whom Dick could have described with his eyes 
shut, so impressed were all hor simple graces on 


She wore a (pink sun-bonnet, and still had 
little brown curls on her forehead ; but the 
curls that used to fall about her neck wero now 
neatly coiled around her head. She sometimes 
smiled and dimpled, at other times blushed and 
pouted—which ever it was, wus right for Dick. 
He considered her varying moods as thought- 
fully and enquiringly as the Sunday sermons, 
but finding only bewilderment and never a 
shadow of reason for hor ways, he gave it up and 
just accepted it all as it came, with the loyal 
cecision that so sweet a damsel could do no 


Poor Dick, slow at all times, had never yet 
given voice to his admiration; he had not even 
realised, far less spoken of love. But he 
watched Jim enquiringly, as he stooped over her, 
seeming to have so much to say, and she to be 


Dick had never been known to lose his temper, 
but his mind just then was in a tumult; ideas 
came and went with a rapidity unknown to him 


“Why was im speaking to Maggie in that 
courted all the village lasses in turn, that was 


true, but Maggie was altogether different. Dick 
had always thought of her as somethiny apart. 
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Then Dick dropped his head on to the honey- 

suckled wall for a minute or two, and only the 
ping stars saw that when he moved it away 

two large tear-drops sparkled on the leaves. 

That night at supper when Jim, in rather a 
shame-faced way, told him that he and i 
wanted to be wed that autumn, Dick wrung his 
hand, and offered half his home and belongings 
to his brother and his new sister when the time 
should come. No one knew why Dick grew 
older-looking, and quieter. So the summer 
waned and autumn came, 


(To be continued.) 


and Jim knew it. He had always had a distant 
vision that he might ask her to marry him, but 
the words somehow stuck in his throat, yet he 
looked forward to a time when he should get up 
co to ask the important question, then 
—well, then, if she assented, Dick expected to 
be happy. Yet he had hardly ised this idea 
even in his own consciousness. Only that 
ie was the dearest girl in the world to him 
had revolved in his mind since he was a lad at 
school, and it had got very firmly fixed there. 
He | paste suddenly angry s¢ watching Jim 
philandering around her on the evening in 
question. Besides, it was such a waste of 
recious time, he would sharpen him u anyhow. 
He strode hastily across the field, and ina thick, 


FISH, 
and yet how few make use of it as often as they 
might; I think the real reason is the trouble. 
Do not let this reason prevent us from cooki 
a refreshing, appetising, and healthful rset 
fish now and then, say once a week; you will 
find it, I am sure, much phe ioe 

You can buy fresh fish sometimes for 
3d. per lb. ; 2 bs. will make a nice dish, made u 
with haricot beans, lentils, or potatoes. Haddoc! 
is also very good fried with vegetables. 
Mackerel, fresh herrings, and sprats can often 
be bought at a very low price, when there is a 
glut in the market, and are delicious cooked in 
puddings, : pies, stewed, fried, and baked in 
various ways, with haricot beans and other 


oe allel: ECONOMICAL COOKERY. | Yogetabies 
Jim, ye lazy lout, just git on with ye wark,| By rae Aurnor or “Surrse DisHEs FoR I call your attention particularly to skate, 
will ye! Peorte with SMALL Means,” ETC. which es a most wholesome and nourishi 


Jim started; he could hardly believe Dick 
capable of speaking so to him. Then a smile— 
not quite a pleasant one—broke over his hand- 


some face. 

“ What—I, Dick? Ye ’are made to wark, I to 
lake (play), thee knaws ; 80 I'll wesh yer a gude 
neet for ‘t present—I'm settin’ Maggie yam 
(home).” 

The girl sent a laughing “ good-night ” over 
her shoulder, and Dick, great strong fellow ashe 
was, leant against the gate for support as he 
watched them saunter arm-in-arm down the 
moes-grown lane. His thoughts were hard, 
bitter ones at first—that Jim, his well-beloved 
brother, should treat him so ; he should not get 
a penny more from him. The father had left all 
to his eldest son, but Dick had always said they 
would divide ope share and share alike, and 
go it had been up till now. Dick groaned aloud 
in his pain. 

‘© He may wed Maggie—for he means that by 
t’ way he behaved to-neet—but nin o’ my brass 
shall go to him ; he can go as labourer on some 
ither farm, he shall niver cross my dooer-stips 


Dick returned to his work. When dayli ht 
had faded, and the moon rode out in the blue 
heavens, and the air had grown chill and cold, 
he at-last threw down his rake and bade the men 
stop. The field was already deserted by. all save 
his paid Jabourers. He turned away, and with 
slow and tired steps went homewards. Anger, 
with all her discordant voices, was still beating 
against his brain and shrilling her cruel words 
into his ears, reminding him of past dreams 
that had been silent and scarce recognised : the 
maiden’s affections—the one strain of poetry in 
this prosaic life—the tender brotherly love that 
had grown all the deeper by the many acts of 
self-sacrifice it had entailed. 

His way led him past the house where the old 
dominie used to live. The scent of the honey- 
suckle, twined over the old garden wall, greeted 
him, its fragrance still as fresh as on that 
summer evening ten years before, when he had 
stood at this little wicket gate and given a 
promise. Its perfume brought back vividly that 
long-gone evening and his promise to the dead. 

He paused, and leaning against the low wall, 
looked at the cottage gleaming so peacefully in 
the moonlight against its dark background of 
trees, and then gentle, loving, brotherly thoughts 
began to whisper to him. 

After all, Jim was little more than a laddie, 
he was but thoughtless yet ; such a fine lad, too, 
was their Jim; all the village lasses seemed to 
think so anyway, and, of course, the smartest 
lad should have the smartest lass, and who so 
smart and dainty as Maggie with her bright, 
dark eyes? Who was he—Dick—to think of 
the likes o’ her, choosing him from all others ? 
He had been mad, yes, mad, to have thought for 
a moment of such a thing. Who but Jim had 
been his first thought or care all these years, 
and what other girl than Maggie had he, Dick, 
thought worthy of a second glance ; and Maggie 
clearly thought Jim would make her happy. 
Why, it was just the thing, if he had but seen 
it sooner, that these two he cared so much for 
should learn to care for each other ; they were 
so worthy of each other, and then Dick ex- 
claimed aloud, with decision: “ He shall wed 


dink Pie ae vry exelent fred or, be 
Cookery,” that I would continue talking about | ¥2°" y caugnt. are in season all the 
the ‘Friendly Helps.” One of them, the | Year round, and in whatever way you cook them 
a Jar,” not only cooks meat as already | > nourishing, and most toothsome. Made 
described, but also fish, vegetables, puddings, into soup, stewed with vegetables, postings 
stews of all kinds, and sou When you have | P05). batters, and turnovers, ) c 
packed your materials, ad ed the water, closely delicious. Salt and dried fish of all kinds, if 
covered over the jar, and put it into the oven, soaked from twelve to twenty-four hours in 
and made up the fire, you can then, free of ali | water, and then cooked in any of the ways I have 
anxiety, proceed to any other occupation you mentioned, will be found exceedingly good and 
may have, only looking now and again to see economical ; you will require, however, to allow 
that your fire is burning properly. The jar, as a a good piece of either butter, dripping, or lard 
rule, does without stirring, requires no looking to cook them in. ' 

rie, (tant, should not be looked st, ax that | Let me now give you 8 wily good receipt for 

only lets out the aroma, or savoury odour, which | sALT FISH COOKED IN THE BAKING-JAR. 


contains many qualities very necessary for | Soak two or three pounds of salt fish in cold 
ad Eryn * a oe in the = not | water for some hours. Put a piece of dripping 
ey rr —o ag _ Saag 7 into the jar the size of an egg, then put it into 
to it, and its being in the oven leaves the fre | the oven ; when the dripping is melted, stir in 
free for other cooking, or for heating water to | 4 jarge tablespoonful of flour, and add, gradually 
wash up with, etc. . : stirring all the time, about a pint of hot water, 
oa will Be eee ace ee for | add a tablespoonful of finely chopped onion, a 
an Ox Hzant Stew, done in the g Jar.” | teaspoonful each of vinegar, sugar, and anchovy 
OX HEART STEWED. (or any other bottled sauce), a pinch of nutmeg 
Get 1} Ibs of ox heart and } Ib. of bacon, and chopped herbs, and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
which will cost together about 8d. or 9d. Cut | ful of pepper. A little milk is a very great 
the heart into thick slices, and put them into | improvement. Cover down the jar closely, and 
the baking-jar, with one pennyworth each of bake in the oven for an hour to an hour and a 
carrots and onions sliced thinly, also one tea- half. If the gravy is not sufficiently thick to 
spoonful each of salt, sugar, and vinegar; a please you, a few bread crumbs, or soaked crusts, 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, and a pinch 
of chopped mixed herbs. ix up 1 oz. of flour 
into a smooth paste with one teacupful of 
cold water, pour it over the meat, and add 
another pint of cold water. When all is in, 
cover the jar down closely, and cook in the oven 
for two hours. Then cut the bacon into slices 
and put it into the jar with the heart, and cook 
for another half hour. Serve with suet dump- 
lings and potatoes; a few drops of browning 
added to the gravy improves both the colour and 
the flavour. 
TO MAKE BROWNING. 


This browning you will find very useful ; it is 
made thus: Put into an old frying-pan or sauce- 
pan three-quarters of a pound of brown sugar, 
stand it over the fire to cook until nearly black, 
stirring it well all the time. Put the saucepan 
out of doors (as the next proceeding makes a 
great smoke) and ponr over the sugar half a 
pint of cold water ; next day it will be ready to 
put into a bottle for use as required. Keep the 
bottles well corked. 


BAKED HARICOT MUTTON. 


There is another very good recipe for cooking 
in the baking-jar, called haricot mutton. You 
must first soak one pound of haricot beans for 
twenty-four hours in cold water, tie them up in 
a cloth and boil them for an hour, or an hour and 
a half, which will partly cook them. Cut up in 
pieces half or three-quarters of a breast of 
mutton, put it into the jar with one teaspoonful 
each of vinegar, sugar, salt, and finely-chopped 
mixed herbs, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of worth ; reas 
pepper. Mix up into a very smooth batter 1 oz. | And though a world in thy possession lie, 
of fiour with a teacupful of cold water, pour Joy not, for worthless are the things of earth, 
this over the mutton and add the beans and | Since to that better world ‘tis given to thee 
sufticient of the water that they have been To pass, speed on, for this is nothing worth. 
boiled in to quite cover all in the jar. Shake Eastwick’s ‘* Anwar-t-Suheli.” 
the jar once or twice, cover it over closely, and 


I samp in my last chat on ‘¢‘ Economical 


nicely, Serve with potatoes or parsnips. 
I must now think of some 

SWEET DISH, : 
made in the baking-jar, that will please the 
children. Slice up, removing the cores, about a 
quart basin full of apples. Put them into the 
jar, with half a pound of sugar, a teacupful of 
cold water, and six cloves, cover over the jar 
closely, and bake them until tender, from an 


perhaps the children will like it hot ; then pour 
the bread and apples into a well-greased pie- 
dish, put some small pieces of butter or dripping 
on the top, and bake for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Emity pE VERE MartHEw. 


——— 
EO 


Tuoucu from thy grasp all worldly things should 


flee 
Grieve not for them, for they are nothing 


her, if so he wishes, and bring her yam (home) | bake in the oven for about two hours. This i 
to t’auld farm, and nayther shall want for brass | dish will also cost about 11d. it i ccopte par, 3h see Bate! cae of eee 
i or aught else as long as Dick Thompson hasan| Ofall the food that has been given to us for worn), Also tailor-made in serge, tweed, ete. 


| arm to wark wi’. nourishment none is more abundant than Price List free. —"" Kal” Depot, 4%, Hmma Place, Piy mQues: 
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Religious Words and Works. 


A SERMON ON MUSEUM SUNDAY, 
Delivered at Brivton Congregational Church 
By Rev. B. J. Snect. 
Museum Sunday takes a place in the modern 
calendar of the Church in close relation with 
Citizen Sunday. Its object is nothing else nor 
less than an awakening of the public to consider 
what is the true duty of Sunday observance. 
That duty is, of course, variously interpreted. 
‘* More than any other single religious question,” 
said the late Dean Stanley, who was president 
of the “Sunday Society” in 1877, ‘‘the 
observance of Sunday touches the heart 
and conscience of the whole community. 
How best, then, to improve the observance of 
the day ?” was the Dean's definition of the object. 
For a fourth year, it must be owned, the pro- 
gramme on Sunday was not an ambitious one. 
The special preachers did, indeed, include many 
well-known names in London and the provinces, 


although the bench of Bishops seemed to fight 


shy of Sunday reform. Prebendary Rogers, of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, was announced to 
preach on behalf of the society, but the weight 
of years and consequent infirmities prevented 
him from delivering his soul upon a question 
dear to his sound, practical understanding. 
Canon Barnett, President of the society, preached 
to a large congregation at Oxford. Canon 
Benham, at St. Edmund's, Lombard Street, 
urged that the best way to preserve the day as 
a day of rest was to provide “ reasonable relaxa- 
tion.” Mr. Frederic Harrison, at Newton Hall, 
asked why rational culture should be denied to 
the people on the only day when it could 
be enjoyed by the mass of them. At Holy 
Trinity, Shoreditch, Mr. Osborne Jay described 
as “ unmitigated cant ” the expressed horror of 
those who would close museums to the people 
while permitting Sunday travelling and Sunday 

ini The Rev. H. E. B. Arnold, at St. 
Matthew's, Oakley Square, declaimed against 
the Sabbatarianism which did not prevent 
wealthy West Enders from going to church in 
their carriages or enslaving their servants. 
Other preachers dealt effectively with similar 
aspects of the subject. At Brixton Independent 
Church, Mr Bernard J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc., as 
pastor, preached the sermon to a crowded 
congregation, his general theme being the 
physical, social, and spiritual advantages of the 


Christian “‘ of rest.” 
He ado had three texts from the Synoptic 
Gospels (St. Matt. xii. 1 and xii. 10-13, with 


St. Luke iv. 16), the broad effect of which 
was to illustrate our Lord’s attitude towards 
the day which we call the Christian Sabbath. 
First of all, it was to be considered the day 
of weekly rest, the golden clasp to the volume 
of the week, greater to us than cathedrals 
and creeds asa precious heritage bequeathed to 
us by British forefathers. At the time of the 
French Revolution it was proposed to give one 
day in ten as a day of rest, but the proposal had 
to be abandoned. The need of a Sabbath was 
decided by tired muscle and overwrought tissue. 
Unbroken toil dwarfed the mind, materialised 
the life, and made man little better than a 
machine. On its true foundation the Sabbath 
indicates a need of rest from toil. That is its 
fundamental idea. Calendars existed, dating 
more than three thousand years before the time 
of Moses, which showed that the Babylonians 
had one day of rest in seven, which they did not 
hesitate, in a beautiful way, to call the “ day of 
rest for the heart of man,’ and even named it 
“Sabbath”” When Moses adopted it for his 
community of freed slaves, he bade them believe 
that it was the only way to defend the poor and 
weak from the tyranny and greed of their 
oppressors. And since then it has imprinted 
itself on our characters as one of the most 
beneficent institutions bestowed upon mankind. 
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The Sunday must be to us a day of delight. In 


our days of degeneracy and decadence we ha 
From the very 


work—in all degrees, essentially, 


intrinsically— 

a breach of the spirit of the Sabbath. Social ly, 
the day of rest appealed to man as aly Christ 
's days, 

but the seventh day is man’s day—a day made 
for man. For six days in the week men’s homes 
are little more than dormitories. Sunday is a 
day when he is released from the common 
round; when the family communion table is 
spread in his home ; to which he can look, in the 
words of an ancient Father, as ‘‘ the queen day of 
theweek.” A French critic once described London 
on Sunday as a “ well-ordered cemetery,” with 
ghosts waiting about it—probably for the open- 
ing of the public-houses. A German student 
friend of the preacher's declared that London on 
Sunday was “‘ one of the dreariest places in the 
Coming to the immediate object of 
his sermon, the opening of museums and 
picture galleries, Mr. Snell said that surely of 
all days in the week Sunday was the least fit 
day to conceal from public view the priceless 
possessions of our country. Of course, he knew 
that art and science were not religion, but they 
were handmaids to religion—or the more pity 
for both. They were certainly a saving force 
in society. Finally, it had to be remembered 
that our Lord, besides plucking the corn and 
healing the sick, also went into the synagogue. 
Some external stimulus to devotion was abso- 
lutely necessary. The man who gives up common 
prayer is not far off from giving up private prayer 
also. Ifthe upper reaches of the soul do not get 
stirred at times they will get choked and clogged ; 
if we do not look one day in the week to Heaven 
the windows of the soul will become darkened. 
One portion of man’s life is demanded in the 
public worship of God, if the whole life is to be 


could appeal to man. All day’s are Lo 


world.” 


sanctified. 


THE SOUL IN PRISON. 


Nor as a bird in a little cage 
Beating against its bars, 
I neath a wide expanse of sky 
Bespangled with twinkling stars— 
I an imprisoned soul, 
Striving to find a goal 
Somewhere in life : 
Standing alone in the night, 
Wanting no moon, no morn, no light, 
Hugging the darkness, rank and chill 
To my heart, while it drinks its deep refill 
Of pain. 


Does God create a desire 
He only means to drug? 
If so I would gladly die. 
I had rather lie down and go to sleep 
Never again to wake and weep, 
For a love I cannot know. 
I had rather die than from day to day 
Look at, and long for, then creep away 
From a bliss I must forego. 


I am hungry, my heart is crying 
For food ; can it never be fed ? 
I am starving, my soul is starving— 
(od, give to me daily bread ! 
Bread for the heart is love, 
For the soul it is sympathy— 
1 stretch up my arms to the skies, 
Thy home. Oh God, I have Thee. 


In time I shall be content, 
Nor cry like a naughty child ; 
In time I shall know it is all for the best, 
And this silly strange heart will be at rest, 
Will have ceased its sobbing wild. 


But now I pray Thee—oh ! God forgive 
My rebellion, and while I live 
Grant me the grace and strength to love 
All around me; and keep my eyes 
When I must not look into Paradise. 
Fill 7'hou my heart till its aching cease, 
Kissed and soothed by Thy perfect peace, 
My affection set above. 
Winnie M, Haxpine. 


ve 
made a fast of what should be a recurrent feast. 
inning it was a feast, and not 
a fast; and, in its Christian aspect, it was a 
mark of greater deliverance than the Mosaic 
deliverance from Egypt. The Christian Sunday 
superseded the Hebrew Sabbath. It made over- 
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Hotes of a Sunday School Fesson. 


THE UNIIERCIFUL SERVANT. 
Read—St. Matthew xviii. 21 to the end. 
Learn—St. Matthew vi. 14 and 15 verses, 

Hymn 332—“ There is a green hill far away.” 
Sr. Perer asks Jesus a question, what is it? 
How many times he is to forgive an offendin 
brother. The Rabbis taught that a man shoul 
forgive three times. St. Peter thinks Jesus 
would say more than this. Asks if he should 
forgive seven times. What does Jesus answer q 
Seventy times seven. Does He really mean 490 
times? Simply means there is to be no limit to 
forgiveness. 


Tue PARABLE. 


Christ tells a parable to illustrate this. 
(Parable an earthly story with a heavenly mean- 
ing. ) 

Questions on the parable. Why does the king 
send for his servants! How much does one owe 
him? Ten thousand talents! A great sum. 
More than £1,000,000. (The ‘servant ” prob- 
ably the governor of a pears, with the 
revenues passing through his hands). What 
does he do? Falls down, and beseeches his 
master to have patience and he will pay all, and 
his master is moved with pity and forgives the 
whole of the debt. Now see what the servant 
does. Goes out and meets a fellow-servant who 
owes him a hundred pence. The hundred pence 
would be about £3. Whatadifference! Surely 
he will forgive that little. Illustration. Children 
often so angry because another breaks their toy, 
or calls them a bad name ; yet what a little to 
forgive. So with this servant. Forgets how he 
was forgiven. What does he do? Has the 
other putin prison. See what his fellow-servants 
do. Grieved at his unmercifulness, they tell 
their master. Is the king angry now? Yes, 
has forgiven what was owing to Fimeelf, but will 
not forgive this unkindness to his fellow servant . 
What do we say in the Lord's Prayer ? “‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.” If wedo not forgive others, 
neither will God forgive us. 

Wuar 1s Meant ror Us. 

Who is meant by the King? Have we never 
offended Him? Yes, every time we do wrong. 
Yet we don’t often think of this. When we do 
we begin to feel what we owe God. Yet He has 
already forgiven us. How? By sending His 
Son to die for us. Why, then, must we forgive 
others? See Ephesians iv. 32, ‘‘ Even as God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(1) A boy once flung his book in a passion at 
the head of his brother, and struck him full in 
the face. The brother quietly went on with his 
work and took no notice, and never thought any 
more about it. This a true spirit of for- 
giveness. 

(2) A boy at school once burnt a valuable 
manuscript belonging to his master. The master 
afterw: became the boy’s kindest friend. 


TS 


In America, every one of the forty-eight 
States and Territories of the Republic has its 
separate organisations, for all kinds of purposes, 
with presidents and officers, directing a myriad 
of minor local societies. Women only —— 
women everywhere, ‘‘enthused” and combined into 
one mighty whole for a common purpose of 
raising the fallen, sustaining the wuak, saving the 
prodigal, and removing from every community 
that principal incentive to evil of all kinds 
strong drink. The State Levislatures feel their 
power, and at their entreaty pass enactments 
restricting or abolishing the drink traffic, and 
enforcing systematic instruction as to its evils in 
the public schools, The (iovernment of Great 
Britain should feel the power of this vast conbi- 
nation for the protection of the home and the 
country. 

e * # 
DRuNKeNNEss is so little known in Spain, and 
so disgraceful, that if one man calls another a 
drunkard he is liable to arrest. 
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home Gardening for Ladies. 
By A. Y. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


In some gardening books, under the heading of 
November, we shall find that ‘‘ the glory of the 
flower garden” is said to be ‘¢ waning.” Not 
much doubt of that this year, and if we have 
gone by the book, and not by common sense, like 
several people in respect of sitting-room fires — 
well, we shall be rather out, that’s all. 

The first thing to do is to clear beds of all 
dead stuff, bearing it away to the rubbish heap. 
It is something of a funeral procession, but has 
to be gone through ; and then the beds are to be 
dug and manure or fresh soil added, if possible. 
The main stock of bulbs and all tulips should be 
in; hardy annuals may be transplanted and 
arranged in their permanent beds, with phloxes, 
alyssums, pansies, always with a due regard to 
colour effects. 

Dahlias should be already up, cut down, and 
stored away from the chances of damp in a box 
of chaff or ashes, stalks downwards. Cut down 
hollyhocks, and propagate by dividing the root. 
Polyanthuses in beds will be better if the surface 
of the soil is stirred, and a little loam, leaf, 
mould, or cow-dung spread over. And that 
reminds me to urge the necessity of collecting 
at this season some soils for flower growing. 

Turf, pared two inches thick, from a field or 
green lane-side will make an excellent founda- 
tion for the compost, and a quantity of good 
food for plants is to be scraped from the bottoms 
of hedges. Are there not young people with 
trowels and baskets who could be pressed into 
this service on fine half-holidays, and don’t they 
know where some river sand is to be had, to put 
into the little stack of turves, and fallen Jeaves, 
and decayed or rotten sticks, if you have any, 
with, of course, some manure (from a hot-bed, if 
available) ? 

Rosgs should now be planted or transplanted 
_with a view, let me suggest, of something more 
artistie in appearance than the unlovely proces- 
sion of sticks one sees in the ordinary gardener’s 
garden. 

Will avyone say why it is that poor rose 
trees are so ruthlessly pruned and cut back; 
and scarcely ever allowed the freedom of their 
nature to grow as they please ? We might just 
as well have rose bushes, and roses over walls 
and fences in luxurious growth. 

It is quite an error to suppose that Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, or Teas, etc., grow weakly 
and poorly by being left to develop their tops as 
they will. All the ordinarily vigorous kinds 
will make quite large bushes if allowed, and will 
continue to grow and do well for many years. 

Cottagers’ roses are never pruned, and they 
are sometimes of remarkable age and size. Mr. 
W. Robinson, in his book on “The English 
Flower Garden,” gives an instance of an Ayrshire 
rose in his own garden outgrowing and over- 
mastering tall-growing laurels, literally draping 
them with blossoms. The plant is more than 
thirty years old, and covers an area seventy feet 
in circumference, the whole mass densely 
covered with blossoms throughout June and 
July. 

Mr. Robinson, who is an authority, says: 
‘Leave close pruning to the nurseryman and 
exhibitor, but in a garden where a show of roses 
is desired, and desired soon, severe pruning is 
best avoided.” 

While characteristic November weather pre- 
vails—that is, dampness and fog—don’t admit 
it into any glass house or conservatory. Plants 
are better without, and will thrive for a fort- 
night or three weeks without renewal of air 
while in thei: state of autumn inactivity. Of 
course, the more air the better when it is fine 
and warm and dry. Watering must be done 
with care and discrimination. Don’t give water 
unless the plant is dry, and avoid wetting the 
foliage of soft-natured plants. 


Cruevry will never inculcate a voluntary sub- 
servience. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


Cosy 1x Turrep CRocHeErt. 


Tu1s should be entirely worked with double 
Berlin wool, three shades of any colour, and a 
bone crochet needle, No. 3 (Bell gauge) being 
required. The cosy looks very pretty if worked 
in shades of terra cotta, olive grees, or golden 
brown, and asthe tufts are so thick no lining 
will be required. 

Make a very loose chain of forty stitches (this 
will give twenty tufts, and a stitch of treble 
crochet between each tuft), join it with a stitch 
of single crochet, and then make three chains for 
the first stitch, The foundation chain and the 
firat two rows are worked in the darkest shade 
of colour. 

Now work the treble in the foundation chain, 
but do not bring the wool through the last loop 
but pass it round the needle and insert needle 
into the same (foundation) stitch; bring the 
wool through, pass it round the needle and 
through two loops and work a chaiao stitch, pass 
wool round and again insert needle in founda- 
tion stitch, bring the wool through, pass it 
round needle, and through two loops, and make 
the chain. You should now have four loops on 
the needle, work a treble in the same stitch, but 
instead of passing wool through only two loops 
at the last, pass it through the five. Work a 
treble in next stitch and then a tuft in the next 
one until you have twenty tufts with a treble 
between each. All the tufts are worked on the 
front edge of stitch, and all the single treble 
stitches are worked through both front and back 
edges. Join the round by working 1 single in 
the 3 chain that made the Ist stitch. 2nd 
round; 3chain,* 1 treble over the Ist tuft 
(putting the needle through both the front and 
back edge of stitch), then work as before over 
the treble stitch of last row (putting needle 
through the front edge of stitch only), repeat to 
the end of round and join the 20th tnft in the 
space between 3 chain and 1 treble with a single 
stitch. 

Cut off the wool and join on the 2nd shade 
working the 3rd and 4th rounds exactly like the 
first two, but at the end of the 4th round the 
the wool must be cut off so as to allow for 
the openings, for the handle and spout of the tea- 


t. 
povifth round ; join the lightest shade of wool on 
to the lst stitch of last row, work like the 
second round, but make only 20 tufts and then 
cut off the wool. The6th, 7th, and 8th rows 
are all worked in the same way. Then join the 
wool on to the other half of the cosy and work 
it exactly like the first half. 

Bars for the ribbon should now be worked all 
round the top. The wool must be tied to the 
1st stitch of last row, then make 6 chain stitches, 

wool three times round the needle, and work 
into the next stitch of last row. Draw the wool 
through, pass it round needle, and then through 
2 loops, wool round needle and through 2 next 
loops, wool round needle and through 2 last 
loops. Repeat this into every stitch of last row, 
joining neatly when the round is finished. For 
the edge, work * 1 treble, four long treble (wool 
twice round needle), 1 treble into same stitch 
(taking the wool through both the front and 
back edge of the stitch), miss 2, 1 treble in 
next stitch, miss 2 * and repeat from *. 

Fasten the ends of the wool securely, and run 
about 12 inches of ribbon through the bars, 
under 1 and over 2, and then join the ends 
together. Hide the join by a bow and ends of 
ribbon at the side. 

Another way of making the tufts is to work 
1 treble, 4 long trebles, | treble in the one 
stitch, then take out the needle and insert it 
into the chain of Ist stitch and draw the loop of 
last stitch tightly through it. Work a double 
crochet into next chain and repeat. 

Although it takes some time to write out 
these stitches, they are very easily learnt and 
very quickly worked, and we are (juite sure that 
our readers will be pleased with these cosies 
when they see them worked. 


J.8. C. 
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Our Pribate Adbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 
first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four words ; four insertions for the price of three if nochange 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monda morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 
In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope ; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing wore. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, Joose in your envelope to us; address this 
outer envelope ‘‘ Department P., Woman's Sianat Office, 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London,” stamp to the 
proper weight, and post. We will then take out and 
address and forward your replies to the advertiser, and 
further communications will be direct between you both. 
Postcards will not be forwarded. 
Thie column being set apsrt for the use of Lsbijbaaed ackyer 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, ers’ add- 
vertizements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 


taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 


Payment of either Postal or Money Orders cau be deferred 
by the sender for any period not <cor ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the ‘‘ Miscellaneous ” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose), 
canno: be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Drese. 
A, 175. [adian Rampore Chudder Shawls. Few 


received fortnight ago. Soft, warm, endless 
wash and wear. 223. 9d. Half Hnglish prics. Approvalfree. 


A, 176. (rape Bonnet (daughter's mourning), 


Stuart shape, as new, only 5s. 


A, 177. Dac full leugth; nice tweed 
for winter tailor dress, 7 yards, 44 inches wide, 
163. Red fancy warm material, § yards, 40 inches, 15s. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C, 102. T° those looking for a flat in London, 


or house on Kent or Sussex Coast, A lady 
going abroad would like to let her furniture on hire. 


C, 103. relia i be let furnished for six 

months, at Reigate, a cosy little detached 
residence, five minutes from- church and station. Two 
reception, fohr bed-rooms, bath-room, sanitary arrangements 
perfect. Only one and a half guineas a week. 


Wanted. 
W, 100. rprurkey or other nice Carpet, or hand- 
some largerug, cheap. Also W ardrobe, carved 


oak, or something else suitable to stand in sitting-room, 
for hanging clothes in. State size and where to b; seen. 


W, 101. Bas or open shelves, ia light oak, 
wanted. 


*,* We call our readers’ attention to the value of this column 
asa means of disposing of or exchanging any articles. iss 
Holdsworth, the late Editor, writes —'‘ Please do not repeat the 
advertisement of my dogs, as I have disposed of them, all 
seven.” The advertiser of ‘‘ Tailor Gown” writes :—“I sold 
my dress at once, and had a great number of replies.” Old 
dresses should not be advertised, but dresses, mantles and 
millinery, new or in good condition, and all domestic articles, 
and those concerned with the garden, pets, books, etc., will find 
customers by the insertion ot an advertisement here. 


A NECKTIE FOR A CHILD IN KNIT- 

TING AND CROCHET. 
Take white, ‘Our Own,” or any bright colour 
of soft wool, and cast on seven stitches, and 
knit backwards and forwards; if a wider tie is 
wished, more stitches. Every alternate row is 
compose of upstanding loops, after the style of 
astrachan. In order to make these rows of loops, 
wind the wool twice round the right needle and 
twice round the forefinger of the right hand, and 
once more round the needle, pull all these through 
the stitch on the left needle, and let the thread 
slip behind the needle, then take up the threads 
that are round the finger with the left needle, 
and knit them off, letting the thread slip off the 
finger. 

Or, to produce the effect in another way, 
cross the needles through the thread as in 
ordinary knitting, and wind the wool over the 
crossed needles and fore-finger of the left hand, 
and knit through in the usual way. 

When the work is sufficiently long, take up 
these loops with a long crochet needle, an 
crochet them off as in crochet a tricoter with 
blue wool. ; 

‘At tho end of each row turn the needle, and 
take up the next row of loops until the work 1s 
finished. ‘This tie should fasten with buttons, 
and have tassel ornaments. 


PHYSICULTURE. 


By Miss Hexen Porter, 


Superintendent of Physical Education for the 
Massachusetts W.C.T.U. 


Prrmanrity the end and aim of education is 
symmetry and power of concentration. To be 
symmetrical is to be evenly balanced—no one 
set of muscles developed at the expense of other 
sets of muscles; no one faculty or sense culti- 
vated at the expense of other faculties or senses. 

The educated or trained mind can concentrate 
upon one subject, excluding all other subjects ; 
can think independently and continuously at 
ol can set itself a task and accomplish that 

sk. 

A clergyman once said to a brother clergyman, 
‘¢ How is it with you, my brother ; can you con- 
duct religious services and keep all foreign 
thoughts apart ?” 

“Why, yes! IthinkIcan. Can’t you?” 

“T must confess,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ that 
I cannot. External and irrelevant matters flit 
through my brain in a most irrational manner. 


into our ongtey schools and to make it com- 
pulsory. It is to be hoped that such a thing 
will not be done. In the first place, military 
drill does not produce symmetrical results. It 
is not the all-round training that we need for 
public schools. It is one-sided and incomplete. 
There are also ethical reasons why our youth 
should be kept from warlike drill as well as from 
vivisection and all other things that tend to 
cultivate destructiveness, to exalt brute force, 
and to create a growing disregard for life God- 
given. 

Alas, my dear sisters, we have been and 
are suffering from more than one neglect 
and abuse. Talk about freedom—how much 
freedom have we! Very little, and rather of 
the kind that the very self-satisfied, good man 
expressed to a friend concerning is wife: 
“ My wife? I let her do just as she has a mind 
to, and if she doesn’t, I make her.” 

While boys are free to exercise in a hundred 
ways, girls from their birth are repressed, sup- 
pressed, oppressed, depressed by conventional 
esate oe that ona be does, week 
oblivion. e is pressed into uncomforta 
No matter how hard I try to concentrate upon | clothing, into uncomfortable positions, bound 


the duties of the hour, this often occurs. I 
cannot even say the Lord’s Prayer without hand and foot, and then called the walker tom. 


Rindergarten Payers for others. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOME. 


Girr IV.—A cube of the same size as Gift IIL., 
but in the latter all the properties of the whole 
cube were also seen in the divisions, the whole in 
its parts only differing as to size, while in 
Gift IV. the cube is divided into eight oblong 
bricks, the length of each being twice the width 
and four times the thickness. ‘fhis difference of 
dimensions gives a new and original importance 
to this gift and is especially useful for teaching 
difference with regard to length, breadth, and 
rome Let the child compare bricks of Gifts IIT. 
and IV., telling the similarities and ditlerences. 
Lead him to see, though each brick is so different, 
eight of them are the same bulk. Let him 
mention objects of an oblong form, as table, 
piano, pencil-box. Arithmetic may be taught 
with this gift, in the same way as with Gift IIL. 

A great many objects may be made, as a well, 
a seat, a throne, table and chairs, stable ; always 
make the child use all his bricks, thus teaching 


’ a: It is really wonderful what strength she displays him not to waste material. Sometimes give the 
= thoughts. after all this restraint and fale sdncatical aad child a problem, such as build a church four 
vaste - 8 strange. I do not have such ex-|J tell you, my friends, we ought to hold the | inches high, four inches long, with a window 


two inches high and one inch wide, and a 
tower six inches high ; or enclose a field two 
inches square. Never forget to talk to the child 
about the forms he makes so as to awaken 
thought within him. Little songs and verses 
may be introduced occasionally, as Jack and Jill, 
when awell is made. The child may combine 
Gifts IIL and IV. to form objects and patterns. 


Girr V.—This is a larger cube than those of 
the preceding gifts; it is divided into twenty- 
seven one-inch cubes, three of these being 
divided diagonally into halves, and three into 
quarters. Let the child divide the cube into 
thirds, and tell how many bricks thero aro in 
each third, thus learning that three nines are 
twenty-seven and nine threes are twenty-seven. 
Each third may again be divided into thirds, 
thus dividing the whole into ninths, tho ninths 
may be divided into thirds. The child can now 
count up to twenty-seven, and back by ones, 
twos, and threes. 

For building exercise the child might mako 
some building in the town, or the Houses of 
Parliament may be (roughly) imitated, the 
history of them being told him. Much moro 
elaborate objects can be made with this gift 
than with the others, the halves and quarters 
giving variety. 

As a lesson in geometry let the child describe 
one of the halves, it has five surfaces, one oblong, 
two square, and two triangular. Exercise him 
well in putting the halves and quarters together. 

Let him combine all the gifts and make plans 
of the streets of the town, tracing the walk 
which he took the day before, or represent the 
towns on the banks of a well-known river. 

Girr VI.—The cube is divided into twenty- 
seven oblong bricks, six are halved transversely 
forming squares, three are halved in the length, 
forming columns. Before the child begins to 
build he must comprehend the comparative sixes 
and numbers of the bricks, squares and columns. 
Let him take the cube to pieces and group the 
parts according to their form ; compare the faces 
of a brick with each other, lay a brick on its 
long and narrow side, put it up on end and ask 
how many squares must be laid on each other to 
reach the same height, etc. With regard to object 
forms, the rule before laid down that each new 
form should be derived from the preceding one 
cannot be carried out without great dilliculty, so 
that a new foundation must be laid each time. 
During all the exercises with the gifts, stories 
and explanations have been given to tho child, 
so that his notions of things have become clear 
and precise, he has learnt many facts of the 
things around him, while at the same time he 
can judge size and shape, and is skilful with his 
fingers. Fesr unp Trev. 

(The next article will be on the Tablets and 
Paper Folding. | 


bicycle in reverence, for it has already done more 
to liberate woman from the absurd bondage of 
dress than all the articles, lectures aud books 
ever written on physical education and comfort- 
able dress. The ‘cycle has come to stay so far 
as she isconcerned. Having once been borne on 
the wings of the wind and drunk in its healing 
elixir, she cannot be made to go back to her 
inert and helpless condition. It has been 
adopted by all classes and is fashionable. The 
French girl on her wheel needs no chaperone, for 
she can outstrip all danger in her flight, and 
people begin to see there is no sin in her ehort 
dress, and it causes no remarks now. Thereis a 
chance, not a small one, that this may be carried 
too far for an all-round, symmetrical develop- 
ment of body. It should be accompanied by 
gymnasium practica of the other muscles less 
used. And here I come to the point I desire to 
make—the need you have of places for exercises 
and play, cheap enough to allow anyone to 
avail himself of their benefits. 

I hop» this great and powerful organisation 
will stand by the department which I represent 
until there shall be a girls’ gymnasium connected 
with every W.C.T.U. 


ce 

‘6 Well,” said No. One, “let's try the experi- 
ment here and now. You shall repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer uloud, and if you say that you enter- 
tained no other thought while doing it, I'll give 

ou my horse.” 

“ Good,” said No. Two; “I'll tryit.” So they 
knelt down, and No. Two began to pray. When 
about half through he sprang to his fect, ex- 
claiming, ‘I give it up. I could not help think- 
ing would you throw in the bridle and saddle.” 

Not only mus: there be absolute concentration 
for severe mental work, but also for physical 
precision. To hit the mark one must see nothing 
but the mark; think of nothing but the mark. 

An educated or trained body is one that can 
do whatsoever is to be done, easily, promptly, 
and with precision; one that is availal le under 
all circumstances, with no unnecessary waste of 
force ; one in which distinct sets of muscles can be 
employed while others are at rest ; one that can 
run, jump, climb, leap, swim, row, balance, ride, 
skate, etc.; that has hands trained to various 
uses and senses active and certain—and the 
senses can be trained and educated too. 

A learned person is not necessarily an educated 
person. One may be a walking encyclopzedia of 
language, facts, and statistics, and yet be an 
utterly useless member of society; on the con- 
trary, with a moderate amount of brains, one 
may be a very useful member of society. To 
think and act with celerity and to the purpose 
is the training needed for everyday contact with 
the world. There is an inter -dependence 
between mind and body, and so long as they 
remain together, just so long will the mutual 
dependence continue. The mind ordinarily can 
express itself only through the body, and the 
body is dependent upon the mind for care aud 
protection, for sustenance and comfort. Our 
bodies are our servants and are obliged to 
accept such treatment as we give them; such 
food as we provide, be it wholesome or foul ; 
such clothing as we choose, ba it light, locse 
and convenient, or heavy, tight and uncomfort- 
able. They must obey the masters, be they 
cruel or merciful. Goaded on with stimulants 
and drugs till the machinery stops very suddenly 
and some newspaper announces another case of 
‘“heart-failure,’as if all death is not heart 
failure! There is no such thing as breaking 
natural laws. The laws of the universe are 
eternal and unchanging. When we come in 
collison with them, we break ourselves and not 
the laws. An eternal, unchanging law cannot 
ba broken. Effect must follow cause, and then 
we suffer the penalty of our folly in various 
disorders, such as colds, fevers, dyspepsia, 
earache, etc. 

In our public schools we have devoted too 
much time to learning and not enough to 
education. We have devoted our time to. 
memorising instead of thinking and applying 
what we have learned. We have neglected the 
body to pass examinations in facts and figures. 
There is an effort to get military drill introduced 


a 
—— 


«sHEART DISEASE.” 


Let thos» who are haunted with suspic.on3 of 
heart disease, and even thoss who have good 
reason to know they are suffering from that in- 
curable malady, take courage from a story told 
by the late Sir ’Andrew Clark in the course of a 
clinical lecture at the London Hos ital. After 
reminding the young students of the necessity 
for caution in the “ prognosis,” or forecast of the 
progress of this disease, Sir Andrew went on to 
relate an anecdote of a house governor of that 
very hospital—a clergyman who was about to be 
married. His intended father-in-law came to 
him and said, ‘ You see you have no money, 
sir; you must yo and get your life insured.” At 
the end of the medical examination the physicians 
said to him, ‘We cannot accept you.” ‘ Why?” 
said the astonished house governor. “Oh, we 
would rather not say.” “ But,” he said, “I have 
never been ill in my life” (and indeed he was a 
sturdy fellow). |“ Well,” said the physicians, “if 
you will have it, you have got heart disease.” 
‘‘ Heart disease ? How long shall I live? Shall 
I live for six months? ” «Oh, yes,” replied the 
medical men, “ you may do that.” He went 
home and the match was broken off. He wrote 
to the committee, saying that as he had a 
mortal disease of the heart and could not live 
for six months, he withdrew his application for 
rooms wherein to dwell with his wife. On the 
receipt of this letter the committee deliberated, 
and said; “We must superannuate him, poor 
fellow; and as he has but six months to live, 
we will let him have his full pay.” Accordingly 
he was superannuated upon his full pay, and 
upon this superannuity (said Sir Andrew) he 
lived for more than fifty years. 


aremnesenuarasee: Saeteetem) 


Norsine in human atiairs is worth any great 
anxiety.—Plato. 
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Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MagsHatt anp Sons, 125, Fleet Street. 


Our Premium Scheme. 


We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
Tue Woman's Signa, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing #0. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in it? Or send specimen copies 
ye to distant friends, with a suggestion 
¢ they should order it weekly? If every 
reader will get only one new subscriber our 
efforts to make the paper attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 
In order to show our appreciation of such 
voluntary help we make the following offer, 
which will hold good up to Christmas :— 


To anybody who sends us the name and 
address and subscription per post, paid in 


advance for siz months, of two NEW subscribers, 
we Will send a packet of nice new Christmas cards. 


To anybody who sends us three NEW subscrip- 
tions for six months we will forward any one 
aor of the following standard books, well 


und and clearly printed, two volumes for six 
new subscribers, and more volumes in the same 
proportion. 

List of books offered :—By Charlotte Bronte, 
‘¢ Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Vilette.” By the 
author of “John Halifax”: “ The Ogilvies,” 
‘: Agatha’s Husband.” By Mrs. Gaskell, “Cran- 
ford,” “Mary Barton,” “Ruth.” By Mrs. Prentiss, 
ie Selden 8 Heavenward.” By Miss Alcott, 
“Little Women and Good Wives.” By Miss 
Wetherall, “The Wide, Wide World,” ‘The 
Old Helmet.” 


Ruues :—The sender of the subscriptions 
pledges herself that the subscribers are new ones 
obtained by her. Each name and address must 
be clearly written on a separate piece of paper, 
and have postal order for the amount (3s. 3d.) 
pinned on; and then the request for the 
premium preferred and the sender’s name and 
address must be pinned to the reat. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


THE PROSPECTS OF OUR 
SUFFRAGE. 
Mr. WynpuaM, M.P., has written an interesting 
letter to Mrs. Henry Fawcett on the immediate 
future of the woman’s suffrage movement. Mr. 
Wyndham is a person of considerable importance. 
He is a man of much personal ability, he is 
the husband of a popular lady—Countess Gros- 
venor, the widow of the Duke of Westminster's 
eldest son—and he is, above all, the private 
secretary of Mr. Arthur Balfour. Both these 
gentlemen are avowed and strong supporters of 
woman’s suffrage; and, of course, now that the 
Conservatives hold office, their opinion is of the 
greatest importance, and their support is all- 
powerful. It was, therefore, a discreet step for the 
Central Committee of the National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage to make an appeal to Mr. 
Wyndham for advice as to their course in the 
near future. His opinion is that there is not 
much prospect of anything practical being done 
instantly, but that action ought to be taken at 
once in order to secure that the question shall 
not be overlooked whenever the next registration 
bill comes on. Mr. Wyndham justly observes 
that the occasion when there will be most chance 
for a women's suffrage movement is when 
Parliament next deals with all similar questions. 

It is an ever-present objection in the eyes of 
members of Parliament to any new enfranchis- 
ing measure that a fresh election is desirable, 
indeed, in principle, one is inevitable, immedi- 
ately after a new class of voters has been added 
to the register. Those new voters have a right 
to demand at once the opportunity of recording 
their votes, and as a fact there has been no great 
measure of enfranchisement that has not been 
forthwith followed by a general election. It is 
not to be expected, therefore, that a Parliament 
that has but just assumed its seats, and that 
looks forward with every reason to ‘a long life, 
will proceed to pass @ measure to introduce a 
new class to the vote. The uimost that can be 
expected, even if the new Parliament be in fact 
fully ready to pass some measure of women’s 
suffrage, is that an abstract resolution in our 
favour shall be carried; and that the Ministry 
shall then promise that if and when a measure 
dealing with the franchise shall be introduced, 
the resolution that women shall be enfranchised at 
the same time shall be given effect to in practical 
form. 

This is infact much what Mr. Wyndham advises 
shall be done. He thinks that there should be 
a vote of the House of .Commons taken as soon 
as possible, and that there shall then be a general 
understanding that the question is not to be 
urged farther till the Government measure for 
settling the registration is introduced. He 
observes :—‘‘ We must face the probability that 
this reform of the franchise—although reason- 
able in itself, and capable of being carried out 
by itself in a short measure—is still not likely to 
be carried out, except as a part of, or in 
connection with, a larger measure for removing 
the more flagrant anomalies of our electoral 
system, But the admission of this probability 
by no means absolves us from the necessity of 
immediate action. On the contrary, it is our 
duty to secure an early decision from the newly- 
elected House on the principle of removing the 
disqualification which debars women from 
political rights. Such a decision, if favourable, 
would materially improve our prospects, by 
giving us a moral vantage ground from which to 
move amendments to any Reform Bill subse- 
quently introduced. It is in this way—unless 
the opportunities for private Bill legislation are 
to be very different in the new Parliament from 
that with which we are familiar—that I anticipate 
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ultimate success, rather than from an attempt to 
pass a separate measure through all its stages, 
and it is therefore immaterial whether Parlia- 
ment pronounces upon the principle embodied in 
a Bill, or upon an abstract motion ; the impor- 
tant point being simply to secure the decision of 
Parliament in one way or the other during the 
forthcoming session.” 

This is undoubtedly wise counsel, and if we 
may venture to assume that Mr. Wyndham 
consulted his friend Mr. Balfour before writing, 
the reply is the more important, as it would then 
not only give good advice, but would have a 
semi-official character. It is, at any rate, a very 
sensible piece of counsel, There is little possi- 
bility of a private member passing a Bill of such 
importance; and it is not reasonable to expect 
the Government to help to pass it at the present 
time, when a new Parliament is setting forth on 
its life, and knows that to pass such a Bill would 
be suicide. Not necessarily suicide to the death 
—it is always possible that women voters would 
make no difference, if the election were to be at 
once held over again with them included, 
but suicide in the sense that a dissolution 
of Parliament would be needed as soon 
as the new class was enfranchised, and declared 
entitled to vote. We cannot deny that this view 
is essentially reasonable, and that we cannot 
practically expect anything more, at the very 
best, than an abstract resolution from the House 
of Commons at present, and a consequent 
announcement by the Government that the 
claims of women ratepayers shall receive atten- 
tion when the next measure dealing with the 
representation of the people comes up. 

That this Government will pass a registration 
measure is as certain as anything in the uncertain 
future of politics can possibly be. Such a Bill 
is urgently needed, if the real voice of the 
majority is to be given at the polls. The 
anomalies of the present system are outrageous. 
Large and important English cities have only 
an equivalent representation with small Irish 
villages. Two thousand illiterate Roman Catholic 
Irish peasants outvote eight thousand citizens of 
Hackney, Lambeth, Bradford, and other centres 
of life and intelligence. If the representation be 
made anything like real—not only “one man 
(and woman) one vote,” but, which is at least as 
important as a means of getting a true repre- 
sentation of the people’s will, “one vote one 
power ”—some twenty seats will be taken from 
Ireland and added to the great English towns. 
This cannot be objected to on any valid ground, 
and party spirit should be put aside to urge the 
settlement of such questions on grounds of 
common sense and fairness. Of course, at the 
same time, the power that wealth and leisure 
now possess of recording many votes should be 
taken away. At present, a man who has pro- 
perty in various constituencies runs from place 
to place, and gives a vote perhaps several times 
over. This is as anomalous as the inequality of 
the numbers of constituents to each member, or 
as the refusal of the vote to women who have 
the qualification. All needs amendment. 


SIGNALS FROI OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Miss Lancuester and her case, in these days of 
rapidly succeeding sensations, are already passing 
out of public memory ; but it isto be hoped that 
the lesson which the public may have learned of 
the state of the Lunacy Laws will not be put out 
of mind also, but will remain remembered 
sufficiently to procure some amendment of those 
laws. It would beforehand have appeared it! 
credible that opinions, even the most heterodox, 
upon points of morals, could have been made a 
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sufficient ground for even the temporary incar- Religious freedom, in this country at least, / women’s suffrage in the forefront of its pro- 


ceration of a British subject. Yet it is | may be considered as thoroughly won. Far on| gramme; while the Association takes no par- 
abundantly apparent that there was absolutely | in the present century there remained many | ticular interest in the political power of its own 
no reason to call this girl insane except that she | laws designed to injure Dissenters and to repress | members. 
held what most people consider improper | freedom of religious worship. Some of those laws, ye of Ne 
opinions upon a moral question. Even one of | indeed, still exist upon our statute-book; but they The celebrated Jane Cakebread is safely housed 
the medical papers suggests to the doctor who | are now few, and in practice they are obsolete. | at Duxhurst. It is unfortunate for herself that 
gave the certificate of “urgency,” that it is | But with regard to moral questions, we are but | she can open her own confining doors at any 
desirable in his own interest that he should | just beginning the discussion, which inevitably | moment, and how long she will be content not 
explain the grounds upon which he acted some- | will rage more and more hotly for some genera- | to do so is an interesting problem, the solution of 
what more effectively than he has so far done ; | tions to come! Good people with timid minds | which lies in the future. Dr. Sarah J. Anderson 
but it is to be feared that it is out of the poor | will regard the discussion with as much horror | Brown, the physician of the Home, is a woman of 
old gentleman’s power to give any further |and dismay as in past times the orthodox in| much magnetic power and great tact, and if 
explanation. To him, to disapprove of the | religion have looked upon heresy; yet, just as| Jane is to be managed at all, Dr. Anderson 
marriage laws, and to intend to live in accordance | the heretics could always point in justification of | Brown will probably succeed. But life-long 
with that idea, was mad. their desire for changes in religious matters to | habits are not easily broken. 
2 zs the evil state of the world around them under . ee e 

We had lying before us for comment the | existing religious practices, soit isnow impossible | It is in favour of the experiment that there 
following paragraph :— for any thoughtful and candid person to deny | is no public-house nearer to Duxhurst than four 

Adéle Popp-Dvorzak, a Socialist leader | that the world around us is full of misery, and | miles ; s0 that Jane cannot fall into temptation 
of V: was tried before a jury there on | that oursocial state teems with infamies in con-| except by previously making up her mind to 


Monday lest for an article on marriage and | necti i i i : i- 
porary which she published in her ne nection with the sex relation, for which past | break loose again altogether. If the experi 
or 


; : ; Per! and present orthodox opinions on marriage| ment should happily succeed in this typical 
pan ese Save tout aul OF atbading si have not succeeded in providing & remedy. It | case, it will be a most encouzaging omen for the 
institutions of marriage and family. The prisoner | 1 therefore inevitable and imperatively necessary | future, and will probably lead to some alteration 
declared that the article referred only to such | that thereshould be absolutely freediscussion upor: | in the present laws for dealing with habitual 

i as were concluded from motives of | such questions, and that individuals, at their own | drunkards. The present laws are so conspicuous 


marriages 
in or social advancement, and that she had | risk socially, shall, if they pl li id i i ccess- 
Semly contented Ghat vk arriage should be y, 8 if they please, (eve new ideas. | 9 failure that if any plan should prove su 


dictated by love. The Public P iiten ° e ° ful that plan may be confidently expected to 
declared that it was most dangerous to preach A remarkable and powerfully-written series of be adopted. P : . 
such ethics to poor working girls, who were | articles that is now appearing in the London 


already exposed to so many temptations, and the | Sun, affords a ghastly illustration of cur present | _ 10 the same week in which Madame Antoinette 
accused was sentenced rie two rene imprison- a in these Lael The articles are Laser Sterling received the charming present from the 
int e e e “The Massacre of the Innocents,” and they detail | members of the British Women’s Temperance 
Vv eu , , the wholesale manner in which infant life is| Association of @ diamond brooch, with an 
ery sad it is that in Germany so little | gestroyed by professional murderers in this |2®melled white ribbon bow attached, in com- 
progress should have been made in freedom of | civilised and Christian land to-day. The lady | ™emoration of her frequent services to the 
thought and speech as to permit of such an| ¥1, writes went to a number of the advertising Association’s cause, a ceremony equally charming 
incident ; yet when we compare the open trial | « homes” for “ ladies in trouble,” and ascertained | #24 affectionate took place in America. The 
and the brief term of imprisonment of the| yh the greatest ease the terms on which the | Massachusetts Branch of the W.C.T.U. placed 
German Socialist woman, with the terrible] urdor ha thehe cantie arranged. ‘The way in| in the headquarters of their State a beautiful 
accusation of insanity and the possibility ofa} Jiich it can be managed ranges Fenny the se bust of Mrs. Mary Livermore, executed by Anne 
lifelong imprisonment which have befallen our ; : ifli oe Whitney. It is curiously difficult to make an 
. a re ful immediate stifling of the feeble breath to the | . y dmg . 
English Socialist for the same offence, it is clear | lonced and agonising death by slow starvation international reputation, even when the nations 
that we must restrain our boasting, and realise = tha Rae of the “lady” who “ adopts” an between whom the sea flows speak the same 
that even in England persons (of the female sex, infant. The extraordinary revelations should tongue, and probably but few of the readers of 
at any rate) cannot yet with safety openly | .. 195 a thrill of horror and prove to the most Tux Woman’s SigNnau are familiar with Mrs. 
discuss some of the most important questions apathetic admirers of things as they are the Livermore’s name, while in America it is literally 
and act upon their individual convictions, need for reform in the laws and the customs a household word. For many years Mrs. I siver- 
ie : : under which such vile crime flourishes. more was the most popular lecturer in America, 
Now, if there be one lesson that the past a es barring none. Her fees were higher and her 
ought to have taught us beyond the possibility ; ae : ; aoe ene engagements more numerous than those of 
of doubt, it is that the opinions of the majority Meantime, it is an per tometer ames ae ®t | anybody else on record, except John B. Gough, 
upon any question, however overwhelmingly | Miss Lanchester is rig me in t eae t our | She is a lifelong suficagist and temperance advo- 
held and however clearly they may appear to | Present English marriage laws are bad for women, | cate, but her chief claim to fame was her work 
be right, ought to be open to discussion and | #04 I am arranging at once for a series of articles | during the Civil War. She had before that 
to protest. Persecution in every age has not |" this very interesting question—“In what | pleaded the anti-slavery cause on many plat- 
been consciously directed by the persecutors respects do our marriage laws need alteration forms, but when the wat began the time for 
against reforms ; it has always appeared to them | the interest of the wife and family ? speaking had ended, and the share which the 
to be directed against mischievous opinions. It be . bs women took in that last struggle for emancipa- 
has always appeared that the views which it It is possible that the National Liberal Club | tion was the organisation for the care of the 
was not permitted to heretics to avow, the | will one day be opened to women members as wounded. 
opinions which they were not allowed to| well asto mon. Step by step it appears to be ° . ba 
endeavour to obtain converts for, were views | getting led in that direction. The first innova- America having no standing army, had, as a 
that were harmful to the State, and opinions | tion was when, through the interest of Mr. J. | matter of course, no provision for war in the 
that it would be most injurious to the converts | H. Levy, the editor of this paper was invited to hospital and supplies depactment. For a little 
themselves to believe. address a meeting of the debating society of the | time there was a chaos of the most terrible de- 
. > , Club in 1890, the first time that a lady had ever | scription, until the Women’s Relief Society was 
It would be quite a mistake to suppose that | been allowed to speak within its walls. Then | organised, and brought order and good manage- 
the ancient pagans who persecuted the Christians, | followed the establishment of a practice of | ment into play as quickly and as slectrely as 
or the Roman hierarchy who persecuted the | members inviting ladies to tea. Many of the | Florence Nightingale did in the Crimea. Mrs. 
Protestants, or the Established Church authorities | more conservative-minded members greatly | Livermore was the central point, the responsible 
in persecuting the Dissenters, supposed for | objected to this innovation, but those who | head of that organisation, and the work that sho 
one moment that they were stifling legitimate | approved of it were in the majority. Now a| did then gave her a great po.ition in the hearts 
discussion upon subjects that it was right and| yet farther step is to be taken, and on |‘of her countrymen. — The placing of her bust, as 
Proper, or even possible, to hold two opinions November 18th ladies are to be invited to a] a permanent memorial of her personality, in the 
about. In each and every case the persecutors | “ house dinner.” Earl Carrington will take the | rooms of the Massachusetts Women's Temper- 
have been quite as certain that they were in the chair, and the Presidents of the rival Women’s | ance Union, was a charmi og ceremony, the 
right, and that those who maintained the new | Liberal Associations, the Countess of Carlisle, platform being occupied by a large body of 
ideas were not only in the wrong but wilfully | the President of the W.L.F., and Lady Hayter, | women of her own years, who had worked with 
and consciously in the wrong, and therefore | the President of the W.L.A., are asked as the | her in past life for temperance and suffrage ; 
properly to be suppressed by force, as anybody joint guests of honour. The chief distinction | while the committee which had organised the 
can be to-day about discussions of the rela- | between these two Women’s Liberal Associations | entire celebration was composed of women of the 
tions between men and women, is that the Federation, in theory at least, places ! younger generator. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


WOMEN IN THE MISSION FIELD.* 


Great attention has lately been drawn to the 
work of women in the mission field by the 
unhappy massacre of the Chinese lady mission- 
aries. A considerable portion of this little 
volume is devoted to biographical sketches of 
the seven girls who were slaughtered upon that 
occasion, The author justly says that no sadder 
catastrophe is known in the history of British 
Missions. Nothing more tragic could be devised 
to say upon the subject than the bald, curt state- 
ment of the Times telegram. It ran thus :— 

‘“ Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, Miss N. Saunders, and 
Miss Lena Irish (Yellop) were burnt in the house. 
Miss Hessie Newcombe was speared and thrown 


Master, in whose footsteps we were called to | hear how very recent is the recognition of the 
follow!’” powers and duties of women in this field, as in 
Miss Gordon was also an Australian girl. | so many others. We had thought that, what- 
Miss Marshall belonged to Blackheath, and was | ever lines of work were closed, whatever avenues 
the daughter of a clergyman there ; and Miss| for serving one’s day and generation were re- 
Stewart was the eldest daughter of the rector | served for men only, it had at least been ever 
of Little Stukely, Hunts. The latter had been | recognised that women were to be permitted to 
destined by her parents for a missionary from | fulfil in the dangerous and troubled mission field 
her early years, but not without her own wish | the injunction of Christ to a woman, “Go, 
was she sent forth. This Miss Stewart was in | tell My brethren that I am risen.” We had 
no way related to the Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, thought that, although women have been pro- 
who perished at the same time. Miss Hessie | hibited by male arrogance and monopoly of 
Newcombe was again an Irish girl, and was | pleasant and profitable work from joining in 
the most experienced of all those young workars, | Christian lands the “host of publishers of the 
She went out in 1886, and had been stationed | Word,” referred to by the prophet as specially 
at Ku-Cheng, the scene of the massacre, for appointed to the task by the Lord from amidst 
nearly five years. None of these victims appear women, they had, at any rate, been invited to 
to at all have expected the outburst of fanati- | ‘ publish” it where there was little profit and 
cism which destroyed them. On the contrary, much difficulty, amidst the heathen. But, no! 
they had reason to believe themselves beloved the recognition of women as workers having a 
and honoured in the neighbourhood ; but it was | proper and ‘officially-aided duty in the mission 
to be their lot to sow that blood of the martyrs | field is as modern a development as so many 
which is the seed of the faith, and we can but | other of the “new ” things that our “new” 
hope that when their lives of devotion were thus | women are nobly doing. Our author says— 


sealed by death at the post of duty, the last| The Report of the Conference on Foreign 
awful moments were not unsolaced by a sudden | Missions, held at Liverpool in 1860, contains no 
sense of present Divine support. serious discussion on woman’s work. A short 

Other portions of the book give very interest- | and exceedingly general address which may 
ing biographical sketches of individual women bas eo apeteriee Laerany ie by ie 
iiftica, fa Palos iy aa Ses petit peut (afterwards Bishop) Titoomb, and . xeon sD 
letaaiok. Missionaries anfone 2c) the Biodx tion as to female education, in the course of a 


long minute, exhaust the subject. And yet 
Indians appear to have had a hopeful and 


women... were then in the field. Leupolt’s 
encouraging task. But here, again, sudden out- lengoe® is characteristic of the time. He had 
bursts of savage fury were apt to occur, and the | pointed out the need of girls’ schools in India. 
death of Mrs. Riggs, in Dakota, was the direct . would go a step ye he said, ‘and 
result of an Indian rising. She was working a he Shis> publigh ince mane ra 
there with her husband, and her duties were of | s5w knew better than he how sorely women were 
the very practical kind calculated to improve | needed, how ample were the opportunities for 
the habits and manners of the converts before 
attempting to influence their spiritual welfare. 


the exercise of their powers, how happy the 
“The young wife's early labours were of the 


results of their work. And yet the Conference 
did not follow him. There is no minute 

order which some may scorn. She taught the a its agreement with his proposals, 

women to wash—for the Dakota wife was wont | although educational effort receives ample 

to wear her garment until it rotted off; she | sympathy. 

helped to initiate the girls into the marvels of | | ‘The Conference of 1886, at Mildmay, showed 

spinning, knitting and weaving; she set a 

womanly example, and supported the resolution 


that in a quarter of a century some advance 
been made. ‘Women’s work,’ says the intro- 
of the earliest converts, all of whom were of her | duction to the Report, ‘ was nobly represented.’ 
own sex. It was the Dakota women who | As a matter of fact, one afternoon session was 
volunteered aid in building the first church at 
Lac-qui-parle, although, when akind of house- 


given up to it. But only two years later came 
the Centenary Conference at Exeter Hall, at 
warming feast was made_on its completion, it 
seems to have been the Dakota men who were 


which it is not too much to say that the power 
invited! As the time went on, there was added 


of woman’s work was felt throughout. The 
to the wife’s cares the charge of her own family, 


subject was discussed in a more serious as well as 

in a more scientific spirit. Women’s work had no 

and in a house where the missionary study and | longer become a mere adjunct ; it was itself a 
workshop was also the dining-room, drawing- 

room, nursery and kitchen, the place of the 


power. Of this ample proof was again given at 
mother was no sinecure. But there is no word 


of complaint in her letters.” 


Mrs. Riggs’ history concludes with the follow- 
ing interesting passage :— 

“One of her children has put on record the 
impression made by the lives of his father and 
mother. He marks ‘the serious earnestness of 
our parents in the pursuit of their work.’ ‘The 
main purpose of Christianising that people was 
felt in everything. It was like garrison life in 
time of war.’ Perhaps even stronger testimony 
to the parents’ lives is found in the devotion of 
their children to the like labours with their own. 
There is proof here that the duties of home and 
of parentage were not forgotten amidst the en- 
grossing cares of mission life. Mary Riggs was 
not the worse mother because she was @ mis- 
sionary, not the worse missionary because she 
was a mother. Whatever developments the 
future of women’s work in the mission field may 
see, it can never be that the example of the 
Christian home, the Christian wife, and the 
Christian parent will be deemed superfluous.” 


What has most surprised us in this book, 
however, is not any story of the courage of 
women, of their devotion to duty, and_ their 
readiness to give up happiness and lay down life 
itself for a cause that they have held worthy of 
such sacrifices—we knew all that—but it is to 


Miss Topsy Saunders was speared in the brain. 
Miss Lene Stewart died from shock.” 

Mr. Stewart, the only man who died upon 
this occasion, was an Irishman, who was led 
first to devote himself to mission work by 
cuming under the influence of Mr. Moody. Of 

_ his wife, who was an Irishwoman, our author says : 

“There was between husband and wife the 
most complete unity of purpose and feeling. 
These two, with their infant children, died 


many has Africa claimed! But that in one 
murderous onslaught six girl missionaries should 
perish is without precedent. England, Ireland, 
and Australia are represented in that martyr 
group. Those who have watched the develop- 
ment of women’s work are aware that the women 
of Australia have not been without their shere 
in the progress which has so happily increased 
the missionary forces just where they were 
weakest. Harriette Elinor Saunders, Elizabeth 
Maud Saunders, and Mary Ann Christina Gor- 
don all came from Australian homes. 

“Harriette Elinor Saunders and her sister 
were living at Melbourne with their widowed 
mother when, on the evening Mr. Stewart landed 
with Mr. Stock in Australia, they answered the 
appeal of his sermon by inquiring as to work in 
China. Their own minds were speedily made 
up, and the Victoria Church Missionary Associa- 

on accepted them for training. They are 
described as two eager, bright, affectionate girls, 
full of spirit, and equally full of zeal for their 
Master's cause. 

“They systematically prepared themselves for 
the field, to which they went in 1893, and after- 
wards found their short course of nursing in 
Melbourne Hospital quite invaluable in China. 
On the voyage from Sydney to Hong Kong they 
and two ladies of the China Inland Mission were 
the only passengers on board. But the officers 
of the ship constituted them their chaplains, the 
young girls leading their simple worship on 
Sunday. Arrived at Fuh-Chow, they went 
on to Ku-Cheng, where they showed unusual 
facility in picking up the language of the people. 
The outbreak of April last, when the Vegetarians 
were expected to storm Ku-Cheng and the ladies 
were sent down, at the Consul’s request, to 

_ Fuh-Chow, was described by them in humorous 
terms, which contrast only too strikingly with 
the catastrophe of August. They had readily 
adapted themselves to the lives of the people, 

and with unusual rapidity learned enough of the 
language to be at work. 

“They lived in the hope that their mother 
might speedily join them in the field. That 
wother, with an almost prophetic instinct, wrote 
but a little while before the murder of her 
daughters these words :—‘I may never see my 
dear ones in the flesh again, but it will bo better 
to meet in our glorified bodies and be for ever 
with the Lord. How little the separation will 
then appear, and when looking back from the 
ages, how we shall smile to think we were so 
foolish as to shed a tear or suffer a heart-pang in 
obeying the call of that dear and gracious 


movement. We are more accustomed now to the 
independent activity of women than we were & 
quarter of a century ago. We believe more in 
their organising power and in their capacity to 
think for themselves, We understand better 
the extent and strength of the barriers which in 
some countries keep the male missionary from 
approaching the female population. Above all, 
we are come to acknowledge that women have a 
duty and a privilege no less than men in regard 
to the evangelisation of the world, and that their 
task is not necessarily over when they bave done 
something to swell a Society’s purse... > In 
May, 1894, the unmarried female agents of all 
the Protestant societies numbere’ at least 2,500, 
and the total number of women in the field 
exceeded the men by about a thousand. They 
are engaged in teaching old and young, 10 
training female agents, ia the systematic visita- 
tion of homes, and in medical work. But a 
bare recital even of all the fields occupied by 
women would fail to convey any clear conception 
of the nature and the triumphs of their work.” 


* + Women in the Mission Field. Pionears aud 
Martyr:.”. By A. R, Buckland, M.A., Morniog 
p.eacher at the Foundling Hospital. Isbister and 
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A MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 


By “ Ester.” 
(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
Menu. 
Onion Soup. 

Roast Ribs of Beef. Horseradish Sauce. 
Steamed Potatoes. Brussels Sprouts. 
Boiled Batter Pudding. 

Lemon Pudding. Floating Custard. 
Baked Apples. 

Cheese. Celery. Dinner Biscuits. 
Blenheim Orange Apples. Walnuts. 
Grapes. 


Onton Sovr.—One quart rabbit or mutton 


stock. One pound Spanish onions, 1d.; 1 oz 
butter, 1d.; } pt. milk, 1d.; salt, 3d. Cost, 33d. 

Rabbit stock made from the bones, head, and 
neck of a rabbit, which has previously served for 
dinner, is preferable to mutton stock. Slice the 
onions and lay in cold water for a few minutes, 
drain, and stew in the stock until they will 
pass through a sieve (about two hours). Melt 
the butter, stir in the flour, add the onion stock 
and milk gradually, and boil for three minutes 
before serving. 

Roast Riss or Beer.—Six pounds at 11d. per 
lb. Cost, 5s. 6d. Be careful to have some hot 
clarified dripping to baste the meat with as soon 
as it goes to the fire or in the oven. 

Horserapish Sauce. — Horseradish, 2d. ; 
vinegar, sugar, salt, pepper, and mustard, 14d. 
Cost, 33d. Grate the radish, and mix well with 
one teaspoonful of white sugar, one teaspoonful 
salt, 3 teaspoontul pepper, and two teaspoonfuls 
made mustard; moisten with vinegar to the 
consistency of thick cream. Heat in a jar 
placed in a pan of boiling water. It will curdle 
if allowed to boil. 

Batter Puppina.—Three-quarters pound 
flour, 1}d; legg, 1d.; } pint milk, 13d ; 4 pint 
water ; salt and baking powder, 3d. Cost, 44d. 
Mix one saltspoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder with the flour, add the well- 
beaten egg, milk, and water gradually, beat 
perfectly smooth, and boil 1} hours in a very 
well-buttered basin. 

Porators.—Four pounds. Cost,3d Cook for 
three-quarters or one hour (according to size) in 
their jackets, in a steamer. 

BrossEts Sprouts.—Four pounds. Cost, 4d. 
Put a tablespoonful of salt and a pinch of 
carbonate of soda into the fast-boiling water, 
before the sprouts go in. 

Lemon Puppinc.—Three-quarters pound flour, 
1}d.; Goz. suet, 3d. ; 2 lemons, 3d. ; sugar, dd. 
Cost, Tid. 

Chop the suet and 1 lemon rind very fine (the 
rind should be grated) and make into stiff paste, 
with the flour and water. Linea buttered basin 
with the paste, leaving a piece for the top; place 
a teacup (upside down) inside the basin, and 
round the cup place the pulp of the two lemons, 
quite freed from the white pith, over which strew 
one teacupful of white sugar, and pour half a 
teacupful of water ; cover very carefully with 
remaining crust, and boil for 2} hours. The 
water in the saucepan should not come up to the 
top of the pudding basin. 

Fioatin3 Custarp.—One and a half pints 
milk, 3d. ; 3 eggs, 3d.; flavouring, 3d. Cost, 64d. 

Set the milk in a delicately clean vessel. 
Separate the yolks from the eggs, and beat the 
whites to a stiff froth with a few drops of flavour- 
ing. When the milk is scalding hot, slip spoons- 
ful of froth upon it, turning them over gently, 
so that they will cook. Lift them carefully out 
upon a dish. Whip the yolks with 13 table 
spoonsful of white sugar, pour into the milk, and 
stir rapidly until it thickens; remove at once. 
When cool, flavour, pour into a glass dish and lay 
the snowballs upon it. 

Bakep APPLEs.—Choose 2lbs. of good sized 
green apples, bake very slowly until quite soft. 

Crresr.—Six oz. at 10d. 4d. Celery, “3d. 
Cost, Td. 

Half pound dinner biscuits. (ost, Gd. 

One pound walnuts, 4d; 2 |b. Blenheim 
Orange apples, 5d.; % lb. black grapes, 6d. 
Cost, 1s. 3d. 

Total cost of Dinner, 10s. 7d. 

‘Kditor’s observation: You talk, my dear 
“Lsther,” as if rabbit or mutton stock was 


supplied in the cistern! It means a pier. | 
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difference in the pleasure of shopping, and one 
can always lay out one’s money et 
advantage when the attendants are as obliging 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Tue odd vagaries of fashion can often be easily : 
adapted to economy by people to whom mone and thoughtful as they are at Garrould’s. | 

is an object. The capricious costumes =a The silk department is full of bargains at 
expensive dressmakers evolve when they have present, and excellent materials for blouses can be 
every possible material ready to their hand can 

be followed at a respectful distance by the girl 
with the narrow dress allowance, before whom 
lies the serious necessity of the utilisation of last 
year's frock. Take the bib bodice, for example, 
which is the latest fashion—this style can be 
easily evolved out of last year’s frock. Two bits 
of the old bodice are reserved for the composition 
of the “bib” which I described last week, 
buttoning on to a yoke back and front ; a short 
length of black and white striped velvet being 
purchased for the said yoke of the bodice, and 
the sleeves and skirt of last year being retained. 

A bodice of this description looks better for 
the introduction of a modicum of fur, just 
enough to edge the bib back and front, and 
possibly the collar too. Four large and pretty 
buttons, preferably of cut steel, gold, paste, or 
fancy china can be applied to each corner of the 
bibs, or even two in front will be sufficient, if 
they are handsome enough, as the front is more 
important than the back. The collar of such a 
dress is usually made of black satin ribbon 
arranged in fanciful folds, or a fold of bright 
velvet is allowable. Orange isa favourite colour 
for these neck bands, and this looks well with 
black, striped with narrow lines of purple, or 
with the right shade of green or brown. 

A circular collar, either tabbed or simply 
left to fall a little open at the back, is quite the 
height of fashion, and this is very easy to make 
in either velvet or satin, wiring the edge, and 


CHILDREN’S OUT-DOOR COATS, SKETCHED AT 
MESSRS. GARROULD’S. 


picked up for next to nothing. 1s. 11jd. is a 
tly 


sufficiently low price to start with, and [ think 
my readers will scarcely believe me when I tell 
them what beautiful materials may be procured 
at this price. The pretty shot taffeta glaccs 
come first in the list. The fashionable tartans 
can be had at the same price, also the narrow 
black and white striped satin, which is the most 
fashionable material of the moment. 

Quite the prettiest fancy silk crépon I havo 
seen this season may be had at Is. 0id. the yard. 
It is made in the loveliest colours, and figured 
with a pattern like the rising sun. Embossed 
velves (which make such comfortable-looking 
blouses for the present season) are cheap at 
2g. 61d. the yard. Black broche silks (so long 
out of fashion) are coming to the fore again, 
and these can be obtained in superior quality as 
the last-mentioned price. Most of them are 
flowered, but some are spotted, and for the 
latter design I have a great predilection—there 
is something so peculiarly neat and pretty in 
the effect. A beautiful material for evening 
and opera cloaks can be procured at the same 
low rate—a white corded ground, sprinkled with 
sprays of flowers in natural colours, producin 
exactly the effect of old china. Trimmed wit 
a little white Angora or white feather trimming 
this would make a charming wrap for evening 
wear; and I may suggest that some of the 
feather boas which are being sold so cheap at 
| present, make an excellent garniture for a wrap 
of this description. ; 

For a useful yet ornamental mantle material 
to make a wrap for day wear, I should recom- 
mend Lisreine, @ rain-proof fabric, which is yet 
a kind of dark brown plush, and is an exact 
imitation of sealskin. Tweeds for dresses com- 
mence at Js. the yard. Children’s dress forms a 
great speciality at Messrs. Garrould’s. 

I shall return to this subject hereafter ; mean- 
time, mothers will like to see the pretty and 
hygienic dresses of which we have the pleasure 
of giving sketches. CHIFFON. 


————————— 


ECHOES. 
How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To Music at night 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakse, 
And far away o’er lawns and lakes 
Goes answering light! 


GIRL’S PARTY FROCK, SKETCHED AT MESSRS. 
GARROULD’S. 


simply curving it down here and there, after it 
has been attached to the bodice, and tacking it 
in place in whatever style is most becoming to 
the face. These collars are generally lined with 
satin, which may be either in a contrasting or 
hermonising shade, and if the taste of the owner 
incline to embroidery in either metallic thread, 
ot beads, this ornamentation will greatly increase 
the effect. 

“Where to buy,” is quite as important as 
“what to wear;” indeed, one hinges on the other. 
The lady without an unlimited dress allowance 
must avoid the more lavishly expensive shops, 
only patronising those establishments where che 
knows she will get the very fullest value for her 
money. An establishment which T can thoroughly 
recommend for this end is Messrs. Garrould’s, of 
Edgware Road, for here may be bought the 
most fashionable materials and things in the 
very best style at about half what one would pay 
for those self-same things in the most fashion- 
able neighbourhoods of town —say in Bond 
Street, The greatest attention is paid to the 
decrees of fashion, one can always buy quite the 
latest thing (which I always think is the truest 
economy in the end), and the attendants are 
remarkably civil and painstaking, at the same 
time the goods are wonderfully cheap. The 
manners of shop-people make an immense 


Yot Love hath cchoes truer far 

Aud far more sweet 
Than e’er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn or lute or soft guitar 

The songs repeat. 


‘Tis when the sigh—in youth sincere, 

And only then, 
The sigh that’s breathed for one to hear— 
Is by that one, that only Dear, 


Breathel back again. Moore. 
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@ur Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressad by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


OUGHT LADIES TO WEAR EVENING 
BODICES ? 
To the Editor of Taz Woman's SIGNAL. 

Mavam,—I cannot refrain from writing to 
you on a subject touched bs oan in your 
Character Sketch of Mrs. Frank lie, that of 
_ “ evening bodices.” 

It does seem strange that such a woman, and 
others equally to be admired, should not exer- 
cise their own individual judgment in this 
matter, as they certainly do on others. The 
opinion of the “ highest possible authority” in 
the land cannot make wrong right, and that is 
eens to be decided. 

f any doctor not too fearful of displeasing 
his lady patients to give his honest opinion from 
the health point of view, and there can be no 
doubt of his answer. Women go about two- 
thirds of the day clad up to the throat in warm 
woollen garments, and during the last part 
expose their lungs unprotected in a manner no 
man would dream of doing. 

Tue Woman’s Sicnat is, I believe, supposed 
to uphold the highest possible ideal in all things. 
Does that include picturesof women, however 


fine in character, with their waists drawn in in 


bodies, the most wonderful work in creation, 
made in the image and likeness of God, and not, 
for the sake of conforming to fashion or to gain 
admiration, do that which must undoubtedly 
injure themselves in the long run and bring 
suffering on the future generation of which they 
will be the mothers ? 


blunted by custom, what 
would expose herself, often, it would seem, 
as far as she dare, to the 
no matter how evil-minded or licentious he may 
be? Surely, women thus trading on their 
physical beauty must appeal to the lower nature 
of men, instead of helping them (as she should, 
and God knows they need) to look for her higher 
spiritual qualities. 


columns to the discussion of this subject it might 
present itself to many in its true light.—Yours 
faithfully. 


receive and to give the hospitality of this 
column to, no matter whether we agree with its 
views or not. 
Editor thoroughly agrees, with another partshe as 


completely disagrees ; but asks leave to withhold Vendors, at 18. 13d. and 28.94. 
ay fot ee amentatill corres ndentshave further Post Medicine, OE. “Or lemon from 
thrashed out the on ig ut let us all take this PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLU. 

letter as an example. It is signed with full 


name and address. 
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Nov. 7, 1895. 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S 


WIND PILLS 


And further, if people's senses had not been 


nice-minded woman 


9 of any man, 


Perhaps if you were good enough to open your 


I resolved to try them. After taking a few 

boxes, I lost all the painful symptoms, and 

d health.” 

Allsufferers from Indigestion, Liver Com- 
mach, Costive- 


HELEN Murray. 
Upper Park Road, Haveratock Hill, 
October 28th. 


[This is just the sort of letter that we lke to 


the WIND PILLS, being purely Ve¢e- 
less, and Mild and Tonic in their 
ore a be  aken with perfect safetv by 


ma 
the most delicate of either sex. 


With part of the above the 


It is terse and it is clear ; 


ee  —————— 
GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


iced’ x %. 


the opinions of the writer are given in the 
strongest and most forcible manner, but she 
avoids expressing amazement that anybody else 
can hold opposing views, and she avoids 
abuse of those who hold adverse opinions. 


such a manner that the least thought will show 
they must be injuring their vital organs, and 
which if seen in a piece of sculpture would be 
immediately pronounced a hideous deformity ? 
When will women learn to reverence their 


Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 


a 
New Cross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. | NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. | ... Serna eS 
The finest and variety of Flavorings in APPLICATION aw Congress, 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) the World, richer, and podomand wherever EAOWD. \ Madeira, 
Alto-Douro, 


Receives Delica‘ Ladies «pnese are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
a ae to Strengthen and that did not show y, trace oF poison. They are superior 


restore them to health. in strevgtn and favor. to any liquid extracts I have ever 
THE SYSTEM INCLUDES :— [cannot see how you can possibly concentrate 


. 80 much favoring {2 so little powder. Mt 
Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 0 M, MERRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist. 
mei Dic. Speck ally cies — mo ant mia ey I have ueed your flavoring powders forseveral months 
ally recommended for the cure 0! ze “ or 
Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, oat ne ena nares fin favor, and ecouceogon of fia 
Indigestion, etc. vorings.’ Every W.C.T.U. ‘woman x will Keil the advent or 


They need on! be use. 
«HELEN M. BARKER, National Treasurer W.C.T.U.” 


Muscat, Marsala, 


‘ oS Red Alicante. 


PFO 


Reputed Pints, A@/- to 2O/- per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 2a/j- to 3G/- per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F.°.WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO,, 


Merton Road, Kensington; London, W. 


——_—— 
The above wines are recommended by the Unfermented Wine 
Dept, of the B. W. T. A. 


.™.WILD'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


Also at 70 & 71, EUSTON SQUARE, Close to Euston Station, L.& N.W.R. 
Home Comforts. Cleanliness and Quiet. Central for Business or Pleasure. 


LY 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Cream. New laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs. HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset. 


—e————— 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES 


Recommended by Visitors. 


For further particulars address : 


THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME 00., Chicago, U.S.A. 
BEST TERMS TO AGENTS: 


FOLKESTONE 
: (BEST PART). 
Cood Private Temperance Boarding House, 
Conducted on Obristian Principles. 
Home Comforts. 
42s. to 62s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 
Miss WoopWARD (Member of Royal British Nursing 
Association), Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


LL 


I.0.G.T. ‘6A Home from Home."’ I.O0.R. 


TEMPERANCE FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STRHET, S.E. 


l 
THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE ‘FIFE TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
TEMPERA NCE HO TEL, | (LATE PICKET?’S.) 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. 
Re ae 19 & 20, Ely Place, Holborn Cirous, London, E.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of tne City. 
telephone No. 2495. very centre of the Metropolis, Commercial geaotlemen, 


f Telegraphic Adaress, “ Extervor, London.” 
to Waterloo Station, South Western Hailway.) Bituated in the quietest street in 


(Close H. G. OHALKLEY & SONS R | 
VISITORS TO LONDON will tind the above very convenient, ONS, PROPRIETORS. ~ Fondon. Coffee and Smoking Rooms. Hot and Cold Baths. 
being ee minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ’Bus, and | 


t, for all parts of the Metropolis. PAR Is 
e 


Single Beds, 1s. 6d. Double Beds, 28. 6a. 
Central, near Louvre. 


Meals at corresponaingly low prices. Special terms for 
parties of three or more ; also for rooms taken by the week. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from | 
3 to 8 francs. 


No charge for atten 
Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. | @RANVILLE BOARDING HOUSE 


ee 
ILFRACOMBE. 


Ladies and families. 


| 
“«“ EVERSLEY,” | Temperance Restaurant. 
| 


dance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 
English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. Unequalled Sea Views. Splendid Public Rooms. 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, 


Eee ss 
Apply (enclosing a1: gray ol Lady Secretary, | A first-class bona-jide Temperance House. 
cies "ili | 52. Bed ial Sanitary Certificate. Well known for 
BOARDING HOUSE. | \ s. Special Sanitary Ce 
Terms inclusive. 


SS Comfort, Cuisine, and Sociability e Byou Guide gr 
‘BoaRD AND ResipENCE.—F or one person occupying a room, 


w. R. FOSTER. 
HOTEL, Bridgewater Square, Barbican, near | a 
St. Paul's Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of | 


‘from 353. to 2$ guineas per week, Two persons occupying a interest. Quiet, clean, economi ‘a | 

f Hl 5 cal. Write for ‘‘ Visitor's | , : 
ee tee a ag gay guineas per week. : Per day, Guide,” showing “ How to Spend a Week in London,” with \ |B gg emacs CHRISTIANITY (Unitarianism). For 
| : ARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. tariff and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” | free reading.—Apply to John W. Crompton, Rivingtoo 
| Proprietress MISS SEARL, London r Hall, near Choriey, Lancashire. 


Nov. 7, 1896. 


Verbosity, a narrow and conceited contempt for 
the consciences and intellects of those who differ 
from the writer's own opinions, and a consequent 
claim that free discussion shall not be allowed, 
are the chief defects of many of the contro- 
versial letters that come to us. For instance, 
one of the letters drawn forth (and we designed 
to draw forth discussion on this subject) by the 

ph to which our present c ndent is 
referring, begins by thestatement that “no decent 
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gentleman in our company. I was struck by 
the remark, but realised that the same thought 
might occur to nine men out of phi ten ; the 
tenth being the one to show his wiedom by ad- 
mitting that housekeeping required not only 
tact and energy, but also wisdom ! 

To quote an authority in the matter, an 
authority whose wisdom few would presume to 
doubt, and who showed herself to be a practical 
housekeeper—I refer to Harriet 


woman would wear a low evening bodice.” We Writing on this subject, she says :—“‘ House- 
quote this one line only to show the evil spirit in | wifery is supposed to transact itself, but in reality 
the 


which such letters can be but never should be | 


it requiries faculties which can be brought | 


written, for, considering that the wearing of | to bear upon it, and all the good, moral habits 


a low-cut in the evening is practically 
universal in the aristocratic ranks of society, 
and that the noblest women in the richer classes 
don such as a matter of course (even when they 
are quite old ladies) ; that the good and ever- 
virtuous Queen and the most excellent of our 
Princesses, and women of the highest type, like 
Baroness Burdett Coutts and the Dowager 
Marchioness of Londonderry, for instance, all 
wear such gowns on occasion, the low minded- 
ness of such a statement as we have quoted is only 
equalled by its ineffectiveness from the debating 
point of view. Opinions on all subjects fit for 
discussion will find a hearing in these “ Open 
Columns ” if the language used is respectful and 
the arguments advanced are honest and respect- 
able; but as for mere verbose denunciation 
without reasons, of any views, and for personal 
insult of opponents, our readers generally would 
not thank us for presenting them with such 
matter.—EpIror. } 


A PLEA FOR OUR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Mapam,—It is strange what an altogether 
erroneous idea some people seem to have with 
regard to the art of housekeeping. I use the 
word “art” advisedly. 

Visiting the other day the National Portrait 
Gallery, in Edinburgh, among the many statues 
which we saw was one of “ Minerva,” the 
goddess of “ Wisdom” and ‘“ Housekeeping.” 

“ What a strange combination!” remarked a 


which conscience can originate ;” or to use Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller’s words, words which might bring 
comfort to many a noble, intellectual woman 
who, often weary with her endless household 
cares, longs for what she might be inclined to 
term more intellectual pursuits: ‘ Brains 
tell in the mean and dirty scrubbery of 
life as well as in the pleasanter things, and 
science is to be applied to common domestic 
duties as well as to bigger undertakings.” 

It seems hard that women who spend their 
life so, and whose duty it is so to spend it, 
should have no higher acknowledgement of their 
efforts than that their brain power ¢ in end- 
less thought for others should be considered a 
thing apart from “ wisdom.” I am fully aware 
that many appreciate the capable woman as 
housekeeper and place her on an equality with 
her artistic and literary sister ; but to the many, 
who from lack of true wisdom on their own part 
5 ies her as an inferior being to be kept as- 
siduously in the background, except perhaps 
when their own personal comfort may demand 
asa right some attention, I would plead with 
such for more reverence and kindly considera- 
tion, and a wish that they would remember that 
the tired and often overwrought housekeeper’s 
brain is com in the same delicate way, 
works as hard and as well, and is as much a God- 
given gift as that of any other workers, no 
matter what their more showy and attractive 
attainments may be. J. M. 

Edinburgh. 
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TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE B.W.T.A. 


Tae Headquarters of the National B.W.T.A. 
will in future be located at Albany Buildings, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. An excellent suite 
of rooms has been secured, and the inaugural 
ceremony will shortly be announced, when the 
President, Lady Henry Somerset, will declare 
the offices open. On this occasion it has been 
thought advisable to hold a Sale of Work in the 
interests of the Farm Colony which is now almost 
completed at Duxhurst. Those branches which 
are working for the sale are asked to send in an 
goods they have without or to Dr. Sara 
Anderson Brown, Albany Buildings, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


ScortisH Curistran Unton or THE B.W,T.A. 
—The following is a copy of the address which 
was presented by Mrs. Blaikie, president of 
the Scottish B.W.T. Association (S.C.U.), to 
Kiog Khama when ia Edinburgh, on Wednes- 
day, 23rd October. It was presented at a 
public meeting of citizens at which King Khama 
spoke :— 

To Kina Kuama, Cuter or tit BAMANGWATO. 

We, the Executive of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, Scottish Christian Union, 
desire to express our cordial welcome to you on 
the occasion of your visitto this country. We have 


HIGHEST AWARD AT FOOD AND COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 


1895. 


se HOVIS 


Supplied to the QUEEN 


PROMOTE DIGESTION. 


IMITATION 


Regd. 


and 


IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF 


Royal 


Family. 


FLATTERY., 


GF The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having met with such unprecedented success, is 
being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


FITTON & SON, 


BEWARE! Bakers recommending another Bread in place of ‘“‘HOVIS” do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


Millers, 


Macclesfield. 


conversion to | crimi 
hrist and your | stro 
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nals came to their condition because of | next session. 
drink, and they would never have com: | 


Nov. 7, 1898. 


earnest desire that the country over which you mitted many of the crimes they had done had | Rhyl, forcibly supported it. The resolution 


they not been in a measure under its influence. | was then carried unanimously, and it was decided 


thise with you very specially in your efforts to | Every Christian nation had a right to say “ No” to send copies to Mr. A. Spicer, M.P., and Mr, 


and all the more that one of the objects of our 


interesting 


rous, and that at last you may inherit | the hope that this would not 
everlasting life through Jesus Christ our Lord, is 
the prayer of your fellow workers in the cause | rendered in an accep 


of:Christian Temperance : 
M. C. Buatkie, President. 
G. A. Mitiar, Secretary, 
B.W.T.A.8.0.U. 


piano. 


children. 


Newrorr, Mon.—On September 20th a large 
demonst 


Annan Brancu.—Mrs. Northam Fields 
addressed a public meeting in the Albert Hall on 
October 29th. There was a good attendance, and 
the Rev. W. 8. Peebles presided. He was 
accompanied on the platform by Mrs. Northam 
Fields, Miss M‘Master, and Rev. T. Johnstone. 
The chairmav said they had met that evenin, 
under the auspices of an association that deserv 
well of allin the town. Mrs. Fields had been 
engaged in temperance work, not only in this 
country, but in the United States of America, 
and she was now president of the Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion. They began at the right end 
when they trained boys and girls neither to taste, 
touch, nor handle strong drink when they went 
out into life. 
very interesting address, chiefly on the work in 
America, She would like to have all the children 
’ in the world so privileged as not to know what a 
public-house or a drunkard was like. Mrs. | 
Fields explained the law in the United States, 
and showed how the number of men in the 
penitentiaries had decreased very much since it | 
came into operation. A large part of the 


temperance 


TRUTH STAMPED ON 


I HAVE read somewhere that in the salt mines of Poland the work 
horses gradually grow blind. Well, the loss of sight is no 
affliction to the poor creatures, as, when once introduced into 
those horrid regions, they never come out alive. Yet they work 
just as well. Why see where there is no daylight, nor anything 
to look at? On the other hand, what a terrible thing is the 
deprivation of a sense when objects wherewith to gratify it are 
abundant on all sides! An impressive illustration of this occurs 
in a letter which we have been requested to publish. Hera 
itis:— ~~ 

‘© At, Michaelmas, 1880, it was that I began to feel low, weak, 
and weary. My mouth tasted badly, and I had a strange feeling 
at the pit of the stomach—it was a sensation of sinking down, 
as we sometimes have it ina dream. I could eat but little, and 
what I did eat gave me pain and a feeling of oppression at the 
chest and sides, Also I had great pain at the heart and palpita- 
tion, and brought up a nasty sour fluid into my mouth. 

“In January of the next year I removed to a house in Thurlow 
Road, which was damp. I took cold, and my trouble grew worse. 
At first I had a dreadful cough, which gave me no rest night or 
day, and nearly shook me to pieces. The fits of coughing would 
last for two or three hours at a time, and I would retch and throw 
up frothy phlegm until I was sick and exhausted. After a time 
my breathing became so difficult I had to be propped up 
in bed, and for hours I would lie gasping for breath. I had night- 
sweats so bad that my Jinen and pillows were wet in the morning. 
Owing to the cough and shortness of breath I got little or no 
sléep at night for weeks together, and could barely stand on my 

eet. 
« T struggled on as best I could, my neighbours kindly assisting 
me. I was so nervous that if any one merely knocked at the 
door it would set my heart fluttering and thumping until I could 
not breathe. People said 1 had consumption, and would never 
get well. I had lost all faith in doctors and physic, and did not 
care how soon the end came. 

‘ While in this condition, and fust {drifting to the yrwve, my 


ce 


aupers, and dependents. Young women could | advised his hearers not to be dishearte 

o so much more to make intemperance un- | the result of the recent general election 
f ean ra gal tha’ had 

of people ¢ she was g + so many : of temperance, so that at the next general electi 

wish you all success in | dared to take a stand on the total abstinence side | they , r oer 


address. In doin 


Mrs. Fields to Annan. A number of jieces were 

table manner Hi 
Meikle presiding at the 
Previous to this meeting, Mrs. Fields 
gave an address on the physiological effects of 
alcohol onthe human frame to about two hundred 


evening by a choir, Miss 


ration was held in the 
Phillips Memorial Temperance Hall, under the 
auspices of the Newport B.W.T.A. The repre- 
sentatives from the Newport and Monmouth- 
shire temperance societies, 
Railway Temperance Union, the Salvation Army, 
the Good Templars, t 
Movement Society, the 
of the B.W.T.A., and the Alexandra Road, the 
e B.W.T.A., Maindee 
d Ebenezer Bands of 


Cwmbran Union of th 
Wesleyan, Dock Street an 
Hope met in an adjoining building wearing the 
regalia and uniform of their various orders, and 
carrying flags and bad. i 
sion to the Temperan 

Mrs. Northam Fields then gave a | the president of this 


ges, marched in proces- 
Hall, led by Mrs. Harse, 
branch; Mrs. Lewis, the 
vice-president ; and the speakers for the evening, | 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Jones. Mrs. Harse ‘ : 
took the chair and called upon the Rev. R. Dixon | much-esteemed secretary, having resigned her 
to read a portion of Scripture, and the Rev. | office on removing to Mansfield, the friends 
Seth Joshua to offer prayer. ¢ a 
then proposed a resolution for the repeal of spoons and sugar-tonys as & slight token of their 
the Grocers’ Licenses Act, which Bill Mr. D. A. | appreciation of her work among them for the 
Thomas, M.P., intends bringing before Parliament | temperance cause. 


| 
| 
| 


he Newport Forward 
Monmouthshire Union 


and the Tem 
leadership of Mr. G. H. Edmunds, sang some 
glees, accompanied by Miss M. E. Jones. 


HeapincLEy.—The new Branch (Leeds) organ- 
ised in June by Mrs. Emmett has begun its work 
well by canvassing the village and getting up a 
memorial against a wine license to a confec- 
tioner’s shop. The memorial, signed by inhabi- 
tants of the district, opposed the granting of it. 
It was stated “there was a constant demand for 
wine by people who called at the shop for re- 
freshments, especially by ladies.” The application 
was refused. 

Ciapron.—A very successful gathering of 
members and friends was held at Pembury 
Grove. Tea and coffee were served, and during 
the evening vocal and instrumental music 
was provided by members. The president 
(Mrs. Owen Thomas) having unavoidably to 
leave, the chair was taken by Mrs. Butcher ; and 
James Branch, Esq., L.C.C., who was unex- 
pectedly present, kindly said a few words of 
encouragement and exhortation. Tn conclusion, 
pil! James B. Wookey spoke some heartfelt 

| words, 


TopmorpeN.—Mrs. Challenger, the able and 


uring the 


the Rechabites, the 


Mrs. Overatone | of this branch have presented her with tea- 


EVERY LINE. 


husband heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and persuaded 
me to try it. This was in May, 1881. Without a particle of 
confidence that it would help me, I began taking it nevertheless 
and in a few weeks my appetite returned, and my food digested 
and strengthened me. The tide had turned. Soon the cough, 
the palpitation, and the night-sweats left me, and not long after- 
wards I was WELL. Oh, none but those who have suffered as I did 
know what that word means. 

“ J thank God I took Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It surely saved 
my life. You may publish what I say if you choose, and I will 
gladly answer questions. I am a dressmaker, and have lived in 
this neighbourhood twenty-eight years. —(Signed) (Mrs.) H. 
Radford, Great Bradley, near Newmarket, August 18th, 1892.” 

The lady need not feel the slightest anxiety as to her statement 
being believed. The stamp of truth is upon the face of it. 
Thousands in England are even now passing through the same 
dismal experience—-so full of gloom and pais. Heaven only 
knows whether any of them will come as well out of it as she 
did. {t depends on their finding the remedy. But what was 
Mrs. Radford’s disease? Was it consumption? People thought 
so, she says; and the cough, the night-sweats, the emaciation ; 
these had a frightfully consumptive look. 

Yet no. Her malady was not of the lungs, but of the digestion, 
and of that only. That bad taste in the mouth, the loss of appetite 
—away back at Michaelmas, 1880-—these things throw light on 
the mystery. That deceiver, that destroyer, fatal as consumption 
yet wholly different—indigestion and dyspepsia, that was the ail- 
ment which made this woman despairing and almost reckless of 
life. Whatever may be case with true consumption it is sure 
that its counterfeit can be cured, for Mother Seigel’s Syrup «oes 
it in every instance when faithfully used. Let the suffering take 
fresh notice of that fact and cheer up. 

Tho poor salt, mine horses don’t miss their eyesight, but human 
beings miss their health, for health is all and everything. No 
wonder Mrs. Radford should say, “N obody knows what the 
‘well’ means until he is ill.” 
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The Celebrated House for Linens. A reputation of over 40 years. 
Ready-made Sheets, 2 yards hy 3 yards, 4/114, 5/11, 6/11 pair. 
Larger Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 pair. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 


15 words for 18,, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three, 


Displayed Advertisements 4/- per inch, | 


Joun Happow & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. Latest Time TUESDAY. 


~ EDUCATIONAL. 


RIORY HOUSE, YORK.— Principals: 

Teaching. Pupils are prepared for Oxford, Cembelige: 
and Musical Local Exams. A bright, happy home. - 
elusive Terms. 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHURCH LANE, 
CHESHUNT, HERTS. Boarders received. Exami- 
nation for Scholarships, November 4th. For par- 

ticulars apply Head Mistress. Referees—Dean of Durham, 
Ladv Henrv Somerset, Hon. Mra. Russell, ete, 


Ladv Henrv Somerset. Hon, Mrs. Russell. ete, 
ee AGENCY for Vegetarians (or those | 
willing to be so), includingEmployers and Employ éee. | 
Apartments, Hotels, Farm Produce, etc,—Apply to 
aaa ms 96, Orawford Street, Baker Street, | 
uandon, W. | 


Vt 
Rs. AUKLAND strongly commends MRs- 
NORTHAM FIELDS to Branch Secretaries as & 
GOOD SPEAKER. 8he has taken meetings in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow with much acceptance.—Write for free 
dates to 25, Memorial Hall, B.O. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during forthcoming 
season, may address the Lecturer at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Road, Birchfields, Birmingham. 


APARTMENTS, HYDROS, Etc. 
yVee BEXHILL-ON-SEA. — A charming 


seaside and comfortable winter home, with large bed- 

rooms, in well-furnished house, for young laaies need- 
ing rest, with pure bracing air. Terms from 165s. weekly. 
Return fare from London, 5s. Stamped envelope.—Apply 
to Miss DuxEs, Harecourt, Bexhill. 


dairies a 
ERMANY.—One or two young ladies can be 
received as boarders in a pleasant home in the North 

of Germany. Terms very moderate.—Apply to Mies 

M. Deane, Bryanston, Goring-on-Thames. 


LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.’’’ In- 

clusive weekly terms from 3lr. 6d. Physician, Thomas 
Johnstone, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond.—Apply, Manageress. 


‘A WIDOW LADY offers reasonable furnished 
apartments, with attendance, for winter months.— 
“© Jasmine,” Gladstone Road, Broadstairs. 


THE “ENGLISH ORGANETTE.” 


s 
WITH_ EXPRESSION gages 
STOP. ga 


OKLY 4/- 
MONTHLY, 


= 


Plays hymne, vopnlar ates. anviriltes, poltens. waltzes, horns 
pines, cte.; any tune cin he played with artistic eVect hy anyone, 


Ammere child can play it. Most Marvellous Mu:rical 

Instrument in the World. 

PRICE 2O/- TERMS: 4/- HEPOSIT AND 4F MONTHLY. 
aid. 


Orzanette delivere? when first 4s. is p 
NOTICE __ To each of my Customers 
e1 CIVE FREE my Noted 
Book of Coupons, value sue. and upwards. This 18 
something new, and surprises everyoue. 


Write for list of niusie and full particulars. 
(Mention this: parer.) 


J. M. DRAPER, ORCANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD 


Miss | 
PEAR3ON and Mrs. TINKER. Modern System of | 


Damask Table Cloths, New Floral Designs, 5/6, 
Five o'Clock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 2/6 each, 


1/6, 9/6 each. 


Table Linen for Servants’ Hall, 1/O} yard. 


Frilled Pillow Slips, 1/3 each. 


Full-size Check Glass Cioths, 1/6 half-dozen. 


Check Dusters, 1/- half-dozen. 


Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 7/11 per pair. 
Striped Austrian Blankets, 3/11, 4/11, 5/11, etc, each. 


'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 


JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, ete. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 


hic Address— 


HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. « GAMBOULD, LONDON.” 


FOR LADIES. 


WRITE FOR 


CULINARY REVOLUTION. 


Dainty Dishes prepared Quickly, Cheaply, and Kasily 


COSENZA’S FOUNDATION 


SAUCES. 


Prepared by Prof. C. DRIESSENS. 


With the help of these Foundations almost all the Sauces 

of the French Cuisine can be prepared without the slightest 

difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in a few 
minutes, even by inexperienced persons. 


Sold in Glass Jars, 2s. 2d., 4s8., and 7s. 


Pamphlets, with recipes, on application to the Sole 
Licensees for the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


COSENZA & CO., 


95 & 97, Wigmore Street, WW. 


Great Purity,’ 
Perfect WHITENESS 
Beautiruc LustRe. 


Used in all 
the principal 
Laundries. 


\ Don 
They at once check the Cough 
and remove the Cause. ~ 


TheUnrivalled 


i One Lozenge alone relieves, 
1 Sold everewhere, Tin. 14d. each. 


ating’s Jozenges 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
“GUINEA” AUTUMN GOAT 


IN THREE SHAPES. 


Made of Serviceable Black or Coloured Cloths. 
IF LINED SILK, 10/6 EXTRA. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
204 to 228, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own materials made up. Perfeot fit guaranteed. 


211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


Drides & Bridesmaids. 


GLOvES of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 


J. Ss. GREGG’'S 


Depot, Firet Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Lists 


on apt lication. 


ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvencr Square, COURT ORES SMAKER. 
ppeciantcs a Bvening Gowns, Trouss aux, aod 

Indian and Colunial Outtits. 


EMILY SAUNDERS 
(From Mrs. Ritchie's), 


STRAW HATS with Chine Ribbon and Quills in any 


coluur. 103. :4L, Carriage paid. Felts, 23. extra, 
2, BAKER STREBT, PORTMAN SQUAKE, WwW. 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 


3,6 per cwt., on rail or delivered free in Caster 
Patersun’s District. Cash with order. 


ATICH R. GRIFFEN, 
SFITALFiE(DS MARK*T E. 
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-* Remarkable 
its autritive value, it: 
nd its property of ready asclmieion: v 
AWARDED TO 
THE FIRM. 


for its absolute purity, 
's pleasant taste, 


BEST Established “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
AND | 1825. Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. © 3 
aN \ An a 
FOR & 
<P INFANTS, © In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
.~) | INVALIDS, 3 & 
AND THE AGED. 


“Highly Nutritious.” — Lancet 
ssn 


WE. GUARANTEE that a YOST TYPEWRITER enables 


| the user to do from two to three times as much work 
as a clerk can possibly produce with a pen. 
Can you, then, afford to do your writing in the old way ? 
The Typewriter has provided thousands of women with pleasant and lucrative 
employment. Several notices can be written with it at one time when desired. 
Particulars of classes for instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand will be sent on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 
rea 50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


MANCHESTER: 3; Deansgate ; LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John St.; BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row; LEEDS: 21, 
New Station St.; GLASGOW : 112, St. Vincent St.; BELFAST: 9, Rosemary St.; PARIS: 36, Boulevard des Iitaliens. 


as 


ee 
| NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (incorporated). 


——_—_—_——— 


“BRITISH WOMEN’S LEAFLETS,” New Series, contains a New Leaflet, 


“OUR RIBBON WwW HITE.’’ 
By Mrs. J. K. BARNEY. 2/6 per 100. 


SPECIAL OFFER:.—Parcels of Selected Literature can now be obtained at half price for cash. 


Orders from 5s. and upwards. 


All Orders for Literature, etc., should be addressed, and Cheques and Money Orders for the same made payable, to Mrs. WARD POOLE, 24, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, £.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Yrinted by HazELL, Watson, & VINEY, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MarsHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, London, K.U. 
pole Advertisement Agents, Joun Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square. 


